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Dr. Ellen C. Potter, who is a fellow 
of the American College of Physicians, is 
a distinguished product of the Women’s 
Medical College of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Those who remember the 
biographical sketches of a year or more 
ago will recall the stirring story of Eliza- 
beth Blackwell whose pioneer work in 
establishing a place for women in medi- 
cine attracted the attention of the entire 
world. Dr. Potter was the recipient in 
1953 of the Elizabeth Blackwell Citation, 
and we are happy to present this dis- 
tinguished contributor. 

Miss Elsie Rowe is a graduate of the 
University of Cincinnati and has attended 
Columbia University a number of times 
during the past several years. For a time 
she taught first grade in the University 
Demonstration School in Cincinnati, then 
trained student teachers, and later became 
principal of the Hoffman and Evanston 
Schools in Cincinnati. Miss Rowe has a 
long list of distinguished achievements to 
her name, and writing for magazines is 
not a new experience for her. We are 
happy to present this charming story of 
a typical teacher’s day in a typical school. 
It is done with humor and tenderness. 

Mrs. Mary Ritter Beard needs no intro- 
duction to the members of The Delta 
Kappa Gamma Society, for she has long 
been one of our most distinguished na- 
tional honorary members. Twice she has 
addressed a national convention, and on 
both occasions her message was stirring 
and challenging. She left no room for 
complacency in our minds about our 
achievements. In her seventy-sixth year, 
Mary Beard has added another achieve- 
ment to her long list of notable attain- 
ments by writing a new book called The 
Force ‘of Women in Japanese History. 
It is always an honor and a great satis- 
faction to share with our members the 
thinking of so eminent an historian and 
scholar as Mary Ritter Beard. 
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As an editor and writer, Caroline Trom- 
mer needs no introduction to the teachers 
in New England. She is a professor in 
the Boston State Teachers College and 
an outstanding English scholar. We are 
fortunate to induce her to be responsible 
for this series of articles about Boston 
and its environs. Even though her duties 
are heavy and her responsibilities multi- 
tudinous, she was kind enough to con- 
sent to present to our readers a series 
of articles on Boston and its literary and 
historic landmarks, so that those who have 
never had the opportunity to visit that 
unique city may feel a sense of acquaint- 
ance when they come to the convention 
that they would not otherwise have. We 
shall present three more articles during 
the course of the year, all either written 
by or sponsored by Miss Trommer. They 
will deal with various aspects of the 
historic country which is the scene of our 
next National Convention. 

The article by Pansye Powell, “School 
Teaching Can Be Fun,” makes the readers 
feel that this is an understatement. Miss 
Powell is a professional writer and has 
contributed to many other magazines. She 
is a member of the Alpha Chapter in 
Salt Lake City. In the live, provocative 
article which she has written she has 
injected not only humor: but great under- 
standing, a concern for teacher welfare, 
and, best of all, an enormous respect for 
the job she is doing. 

To those who have attended national 
conventions the past several years, Joanna 
Z. Connell is a familiar figure, one whose 
dignity, whose wisdom, and whose dis- 
cretion are bywords and who always 
commands respect. She is the immediate 
past president of the Massachusetts state 
organization. She has been state president 
of the Massachusetts Federation of Teach- 
ers, and she has functioned several times 
as the chairman for national conventions 
in her city, notably those sponsored by 
the N.E.A. Her wise and provocative 
words about some of the problems of 
membership were delivered as a preface 
to a very stimulating discussion group 
which was aepart of the Northeast 
Regional meeting program. 

Miss Mary Edna Flegal lives now in 


Berwyn, Pennsylvania in a very old house 
which came to her through her family. 
She wanted me to say in introducing her 
that she is seventy-seven years old, that 
she is retired, and a dirt farmer. She has 
on her property raised during the past 
twenty years a veritable forest of new 
trees in order that the new generation 
coming on might profit from her industry. 
She has been a principal, a teacher of 
art, director of art in teachers colleges, 
and has taught at Columbia University. 
She wrote the course in art for the North 
Carolina State Department of Education, 
and we should like particularly to em- 
phasize the fact that she was one of the 
original state founders in Pennsylvania. 

Louise Clement needs little introduc- 
tion to most of our members. They know 
her as a gracious, competent, wise leader. 
She is at present the distinguished direc- 
tor of the Northwest Region and staged 
in that capacity an unusually fine regional 
conference. 

In the Southeast, Mary Thornton, who 
has long done a great deal of the hard 
and very often unappreciated work of the 
organization, was drafted again to write 
the summary of the conference. It is 
quite understandable why she was select- 
ed because she does this sort of thing 
gracefully and with apparent ease. How- 
ever, we know that she spends long hours 
in this type of hard work for the or- 
ganization and that her interest never 
wanes. 

Mrs. Mabel Hearon Hodgkins is a 
member of the Delta Chapter in Schenec- 
tady, New York and was asked by the 
regional director to be responsible for the 
summary of that meeting. You will agree 
that she has highlighted its focal points 
effectively and has given all of us a feel- 
ing of having been present at the meeting. 


The Editor assumes no responsibility 
for the point of view expressed by any of 
the authors who contribute to this mag- 
azine. She uses her best judgment and 
her understanding, even though it is 
limited, of the needs and desires of our 
members to furnish articles that will be 
provocative and timely. She cannot, how- 
ever, be in any way responsible for a 
point of view which may not coincide 
with the opinions of reader members. 














WOMAN 
AS A SOCIAL 
FORCE" 


ELLEN C. POTTER, M.D. F.A.C.P. 


] “HERE is no doubt that every 
|. one of us has, during the past 
few years, contemplated the 
world situation, and looked back 
along the road which has brought 
us to the brink of a third world 
war—hot or cold—and we have 
lifted our eyebrows or shrugged 
our shoulders and have said with 
some complacence: “Well, they 
can’t blame US for we have never 
been included in the inner councils 
of those who made the fateful de- 
cisions which have resulted in 
chaos.” 

I am not sure that we are justi- 
fied in this assumption. At this 
mid-point in the twentieth century 
—and more than one full century 
since, in 1848, “Women’s Rights” 


* This article is re-printed by special 
permission of the American Women’s 
Medical Society in whose publication it 
first appeared. 
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and “Votes for Women” became 
the slogans in this country—I say 
that women have suffered, and 
some still do, from an “inferiority 
complex” which is not justified by 
the facts. This is not a man-made 
world; woman in these United 
States is not downtrodden, and the 
doors of opportunity stand wide in 
a multitude of directions provided 
woman is willing to travel the 
rugged road which leads to recog- 
nition in government, in business, 
in the professions, and even in the 
career of wife, mother, and home- 
maker. It is important that we 
look into the past relationship be- 
tween men and women, and I 
know of no more readily available 
text through which to take that 
long look than through Mary R. 
Beard’s “Woman as Force in His- 
tory,” which is a study of the tra- 
ditional subjugation of women and 
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the realities which existed in the 
historic past. 

The female of the species car- 
ried the human race forward. In 
primitive society she alone was 
thought to be involved in the bear- 
ing of the child; she it was who, 
because of her children, stabilized 
the home, lighted the fire on the 
hearth, cooked the food, and so 
brought her man back to the fire- 
side from his nomadic wanderings 
and his fighting with his fellow 
man. There have been great rulers 
among women, as Elizabeth of Eng- 
land, who took the first steps to 
provide through government for 
the welfare of the poor; and 
women have been great despots, as 
Catherine the Great of Russia, who 
was perhaps the worst of them all. 
You may remember reading of the 
French salons, conducted some- 
times by women of great wealth 
and education, and have thought 
of them as an ancient form of the 
cocktail party of today. As a mat- 
ter of fact, they were the only 
means available for the dissemina- 
tion of new ideas, of criticism of 
the government or of religion, for 
the death penalty was prescribed 
for persons who “wrote or printed 
or distributed” any work critical 
in its nature of religion or of gov- 
ernment or of government officials. 
It was through these “social activi- 
ties” of women over a long period 
of time that woman “became the 
greatest single influence in develop- 
ing a civilized social behavior, pro- 
moted lucidity of written expres- 
sion, and incited talents to flower 
in arts and letters.” 


WHERE does woman stand today 
in these United States as a social 
force expressed in political terms? 
She has had the vote for thirty 
years, and the right to vote was 
won for her in approximately fifty 
years, while man’s struggle for that 
right covered generations. Has the 
winning of the ballot brought to 
women a real partnership with 
their brothers in the shaping of 
public policy in the interest of the 
welfare of our country? The facts 
are—and it is our own fault—that 
we have not prepared ourselves for 
public service in the political field. 
The statisticians tell us that only 
one percent of all elective or ap- 
pointive posts in our Government 
are held by women, although 
women represent 52 percent of the 
electorate; they own 75 percent of 
the corporate wealth of the coun- 
try, and by their education and 
training are on an equal competi- 
tive footing with men. Even so, we 
lack political representation. We 
are all proud of Margaret Chase 
Smith, now in the Senate and by 
her own well-earned right, not as 
the widow of a Senator; and the 
records of a goodly number of 
women, in and out of office, count 
to our credit. In the appointive 
field, Federal, State, and local, at 
the higher levels of administrative 
responsibility, our score is meager. 
Frances Perkins had been the only 
woman of Cabinet rank until 
Oveta Culp Hobby was given that 
status; Julia Lathrop, Grace Ab- 
bott, Katharine Lenroot, and 


Martha Eliot have carried the 
torch of child welfare during the 








past thirty years. Of the 48 state 
directors of public welfare depart- 
ments, only four are women. 

Look back but 110 years and 
what do we see? The first seeds 
planted for the higher education 
of women came into bloom at Mt. 
Holyoke Seminary; followed in less 
than ten years by the demand of a 
small group of women for medical 
education, first by the Blackwell 
sisters of New York. In 1849 came 
the creation of the Woman's Medi- 
cal College of Pennsylvania. It is 
generally agreed that those early 
medical women fought the bitter 
battle successfully against the 
odium which clung to the very 
idea that women should claim an 
educational status equivalent to 
that attained by men. Today all 
medical schools but one accept 
women as students, and in a large 
proportion of these colleges women 
are on the faculty. 

One hundred years ago Dorothea 
Lynde Dix, a day school and Sun- 
day school teacher, was called upon 
to teach a class in a local jail. She 
saw with her own eyes wrecks of 
humanity, mentally ill, and incar- 
cerated presumably for the safety 
of the public rather than for treat- 
ment. She started on her crusade 
in behalf of the mentally ill, and 
her mission has influenced the 
whole civilized world in its pro- 
gram. It was the indomitable Clara 
Barton, who fought the battle in 
and out of legislative halls, who 
established the American Red 


Cross on a sure foundation and 
with governmental backing in the 
Harriet Beecher 


United States. 
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Stowe, author of “Uncle Tom's 
Cabin” (published on March 20, 
1852), stirred to its foundations 
not only our nation but also the 
world to realization of the crime of 
slavery, resulting in its abolition 
in the United States. 

Let us bring our thinking more 
nearly up to date, concentrating on 
the ladies of Hull House in the 
early 1900’s and thereafter. Jane 
Addams, the dynamic leader, 
“built a bridge between the classes” 
in an underprivileged area of Chi- 
cago, and embodied the best social 
spirit of our time. Florence Kelly, 
a power for human progress, was 
a leader of the Consumers’ League 
now functioning all over the 
United States. Sophronisba Breck- 
enridge, a lawyer, and one of a 
long line of distinguished Ken- 
tuckians, laid the foundations for 
public welfare administration and, 
together with others, established 
the first professional training school 
for social work, in 1899. But these 
are not all of the ladies of Hull 
House who have contributed to the 
welfare of the United States and 
to the world. Dr. Alice Hamilton 
in 1910 undertook to explore the 
dangerous trades, the industrial 
poisons, and the occupational dis- 
eases which had “poisoned Ameri- 
can industry.” Her research led 
the world in the correction of these 
industrial hazards. Even the great 
Medical School at Harvard Uni- 
versity had to call her, the first 
woman member of its faculty, to a 
position as the authority on indus- 
trial medicine. Two other ladies 
of Huil House, Julia Lathrop and 
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her successor, Grace Abbott, were 
called to government service. Ap- 
pointed by the President, Miss 
Lathrop created the Federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau; and Grace Abbott, 
appointed on Miss Lathrop’s re- 
tirement, continued its develop- 
ment as one of the most dynamic 
units of the service on behalf of 
children, and a model for the 
world. 

Last but not least are two other 
torchbearers who should be men- 
tioned, for their work has had 
world-wide influence. One, who 
for the last years of her life was 
a citizen of New Jersey, Dr. Joseph- 
ine Baker, created in the city of 
New York the first Public Health 
Service: first to reduce the appal- 
ling maternal and infant mortality 
in that city, and then to devise a 
program that should develop 
healthy, happy children. Her 
methods have had world-wide ac- 
ceptance. The other torchbearer 
was Mary Richmond of Philadel- 
phia, the head of the Family So- 
ciety; later in New York on the 
staff of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, where she laid the ground- 
work for case work as we know it 
today. 

These samples of accomplish- 
ment on the part of “Women as 
Social Force” in the last fifty years 
are outstanding! Are we producing 
their like today? If not, why not? 
One thing that I can say of them 
all is this: not one of them sought 
personal aggrandizement; every 
one of thenr recognized the cause 
she served as being more important 
than she; every one of them had a 


warmth of personality which made 
friends for the cause she served and 
stimulated the lives of the younger 
generation whom she touched. 

Now may I ask you to do some 
thinking. A very large proportion 
of the women I have cited were 
not married; especially should that 
be noted of those who have made 
their mark since 1900. Is that a 
count against them, or have they 
in their calling found a compensa- 
tion for their womanhood? Every 
single one of them in her profes- 
sion has served at her maximum 
the needs of human beings in fields 
of health, welfare, and education. 
Agnes Meyer in the August 1950 
number of the The Atlantic says, 
“Women have many careers but 
one vocation, motherhood.” And 
she continues, “As a result the most 
successful careers are motherhood 
substitutes, such as teaching, nurs- 
ing, social work, medicine, psychia- 
try, and other scientific professions 
that protect the child and the 
family.” She later adds what is 
pertinent to times like these with 
the uncertainties of war: “It is for 
woman as mother, actual or vica- 
rious, to restore security in our in- 
secure world—not the economic 
security on which we now lean far 
too much, but the emotional se- 
curity for which the world longs 
as much as it longs for its daily 
bread.” 


Every one of us must find the 
answer, equipping ourselves for the 
duties which lie ahead and which 
we must assume for ourselves and 
for those who depend on us. 











































ELSIE J. 


HY do I hesitate every 
morning before I open 
this door?” Reba Pad- 

gett asked herself impatiently, her 

hand on the knob. “Three years 
of teaching, and I still have those 

‘curtain time’ jitters!) Maybe I’m 

not meant to be a teacher after 
all!” She tried to draw some re- 
assurance from the Child Study 
lectures that she had been attend- 
ing faithfully. 

“I hope I'll be able to see George 
as a child with problems,” she 
muttered as she entered, “and not 
as a PROBLEM CHILD! And 
then there’s Grace—” 

Grace was stolid, homely, in- 
articulate. She was short and wide, 
plainly dressed, and wore her hair 
in a stringy bob. The disconcert- 
ing thing about Grace was that she 
kept her eyes on Miss Padgett un- 
remittingly, and with her face as 
expressionless as it was, it often 
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gave Miss Padgett a start to look 
up from a book and meet that 
steady stare. But Grace was quiet 
and well behaved, and if it were 
not for that habit of unblinking 
regard, her teacher might have for- 
gotten that she was there. 

Miss Padgett hung up her wraps, 
then walked to the window to 
check the outside thermometer. 

“Thirty degrees,” she reflected. 
“Good! We'll show water freezing 
to ice today. Yes, that will be to- 
day’s science experience.” 

A gong announced the beginning 
of the school day, and after that 
things happened thick and fast. As 
she stood at the door to receive her 
charges, she felt as if she were 
caught up in a teeming stream of 
life. Little hands reached upward, 
offering her notes, apples, pictures, 
pebbles. Plump Nathan tendered 
his note importantly. 

“I have to leave early today,” he 


told time 
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told the world at large. “I’m going 
to the dentist and have a cavity 
put in my tooth.” 

Charles laid a single flower petal 
in her palm with infinite tender- 
ness. 

“What is it?” she asked. 

“A tulip wing,” he answered 
gravely. “My mother’s sick, and 
somebody sent her flowers. This 
fell off.” 

The flurry of activity continued 
for about fifteen minutes. Miss 
Padgett assisted with galoshes, but- 
tons, recalcitrant zippers. She col- 
lected lunch money and defense 
stamp money. She _ conducted 
morning health inspection and sent 
children to the nurse for approval. 
Finally the hum and movement 
subsided, and she faced the class 
brightly. 

“Now bring up chairs for morn- 
ing assembly,” she instructed. 

Immediately there was a scrap- 
ing of chairs and a buzz of conver- 
sation as the second grade moved 
en masse to the front of the room. 
There were the usual arguments, 
shovings, and bumping of tables, 
but finally Miss Padgett seated her- 
self, ready for the science discus- 
sion. It was then that she noted 
Grace and George, still at their 
table, locked in a grim struggle for 
a chair. 

“What’s the trouble, Grace?” she 
asked quietly. 

“George wants my chair,” Grace 
responded in her deep, slow voice, 
not giving up, though George was 
threatening to pull her arms out 
with violent jérks. 

Miss Padgett threaded her way 


through the assembled chairs and 
approached the scene of conflict. 
She examined the name card on 
the chair and saw that it said 
“Grace,” and spent some moments 
pointing out to George that 
though the “G” at the beginning of 
both names made them look alike, 
there were differences in the rest of 
the letters. 

“Now where is your chair, 
George?” 

The only remaining chair bore 
the name of Steven, and it was 
found that Steven had Mark’s 
chair. There was confusion until 
some half dozen errors had been 
corrected, and tiny Sammy reluc- 
tantly gave up tall Henry’s chair 
for his own little one, which he 
seemed to feel made him inferior 
to his classmates. He always flushed 
and sulked whenever he was re- 
minded to use his own tiny chair. 
Miss Padgett was beginning to 
wonder which was worse for him— 
the physical damage caused by an 
ill-fitting chair or the personality 
damage resulting from sitting far 
below the level of his peers. 


WHEN order was restored, some 
time was spent in sharing cold 
weather experiences. The big ther- 
mometer drawn on the blackboard 
showed yesterday’s temperature of 
thirty-five in red chalk. Did it seem 
colder today? “‘Yeses” blended with 
the “noes.” 

“Steven, please look at the out- 
side thermometer and read today’s 
temperature.” 

While Steven was looking, 
Sammy kept asking under his 

















breath, “What’s temperature? 

“What's degrees? 

“What’s mercury?” 

When Steven announced that 
the mercury stood at thirty degrees, 
the following chart was composed: 


Today is January 22. 

The mercury says thirty 
degrees. 

Water freezes at thirty-two 
degrees. 


We shall make ice today. 

Several children procured a 
basin of water, which Henry and 
Steven set on the outside sill, while 
Miss Padgett and a few children 
stood by and watched. Grace, as 
always, stood close, but she was 
watching Miss Padgett and not the 
experiment. Miss Padgett herself 
sensed some indifference on the 
part of a goodly number of chil- 
dren who had remained in their 
seats discussing their own affairs. 
So she forced a passionate concern 
into her voice as she closed the 
window. 

“Won't it be WONDERFUL to 
watch water actually freezing into 
ice? Today we'll prove that thirty- 
two degrees or lower always freezes 
water!” 


AGAIN she caught Grace’s intent 
regard. What was that expression? 
Concern? She put her arm lightly 
around the chubby child’s shoul- 
der, and they resumed their seats. 
After a period of talking about 
experiences with ice, snow, and the 
like, it was time for the first read- 
ing group to convene, while others 
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went about their planned occupa- 
tions. 

Now Miss Padgett threw herself 
into her work with enthusiasm. 
She had the books ready, the tech- 
nique carefully planned, and it 
promised to be the kind of lesson 
that leaves a deep sense of achieve- 
ment afterwards. But almost at 
once two messengers from the of- 
fice entered, bringing a note which 
read: 

“The following children will re- 
port to the doctor’s office now for 
dental examination. The second 
grade will go first this morning in- 
stead of the fourth grade as origin- 
ally planned because of a new 
library schedule.” 

Eight names were listed, four 
being names of children in the 
reading group which had just 
started. She rounded up the chil- 
dren, who accompanied the mes- 
sengers, and then tried to pick up 
the lesson that had been so stimu- 
lating a few minutes ago. But she 
was uncertain about proceeding 
with four pupils missing, and she 
felt that things were falling flat. 
Presently the examinees came back 


—all but Henry. Suellen an- 
nounced, 
“Henry’s in the hall. He 


wouldn’t go with us.” 

Miss Padgett went out and found 
Henry pressed against the wall 
twisting his handkerchief nerv- 
ously. She put her hand on his 
shoulder, described the wonders of 
clean teeth, and assured him that 
the examination was painless. 
Finally he agreed to go with the 
next group. When that group re- 
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turned, Miss Padgett was immersed 
in teaching another reading group, 
and did not notice Henry’s absence 
till Mark stated: 

“Henry’s out in the hall. He’s 
crying.” 

“Didn’t he go with your group?” 
she asked, starting for the hall. 

“No, he wouldn’t go in.” 


Now Miss Padgett tried all her 
persuasive powers, and Henry, pale 
and trembling, promised that this 
next time he would really have his 
teeth examined. She watched this 
third group walk down the hall 
and up the stairs, Henry with 
them. When they returned, Henry 
was not among them, nor was he 
in the hall. A search of the lava- 
tories failed to reveal him, and 
Miss Padgett reported the incident 
to Mrs. Walter, the principal, who 
took over the search with the aid 
of the janitor and an older boy. 
They found Henry lurking in ter- 
ror under the boys’ stairs, and she 
and Miss Padgett together escorted 
him to the examiners. By eleven- 
thirty he had had his teeth exam- 
ined and had returned to class 
triumphantly. 

It was now time to check the 
science experiment. Alas! the water 
was still water; no ice had formed. 

“Oh, dear!” cried Miss Padgett, 
genuinely disappointed. “The 


mercury has gone up to thirty- 
three! We'll have to try another 
time! No ice for us today!” 

The second grade received this 
shattering news with remarkable 
composure; that is, all but Grace. 
Miss Padgett felt the pull of 


Grace’s eyes, and looked at her. 
Good heavens, what was the child 
trying to express? It looked 
strangely like pity. She smiled into 
the small, pale eyes, and then, in 
the excitement accompanying dis- 
missal, forgot all about her. She 
was a bit wild-eyed when she joined 
the faculty at luncheon, but she 
laughed with the rest as she related 
the story of the Dental Examina- 
tion of Henry Thomas. 

The afternoon started with a 
little less enthusiasm on the part 
of Miss Padgett. As in the morn- 
ing, she was the recipient of the 
warmth and largess of her pupils. 
Greetings, smiles, complaints were 
wafted her way. She collected the 
usual notes, a lollipop, and a stray 
kitten. Her hands were filled when 
Grace approached with a large 
brown paper bag and offered it to 
her. Preoccupied with details, ma- 
terial and otherwise, Miss Padgett 
suggested absently, 

“Put it on the library table, 
Grace, until we get our wraps off.” 

But because she had to dispose of 
the kitten, and because it was al- 
ways easy to forget Grace and her 
concerns, the big paper parcel was 
forgotten. Miss Padgett was in the 
midst of instructing her slowest 
reading group, when she let her 
eyes stray to the library table. Be- 
ing new, of glossy blond wood, and 
holding the brightest, gayest books, 
the library table was a focal point 
of beauty in the room, and often 
had a calming effect when her eyes 
rested on it. This time, however, 
she froze in horror. A large pool 
of water had formed on one side of 
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the table, and threatened to soak 
the newest, most expensive book. 
A sizable stream of water catar- 
acted from the table to the floor. 

“Grace!” she cried sharply, 
rudely interrupting Henry’s la- 
bored interpretation of a passage. 
“What’s in that bag you brought 
this noon?” 

“_e 

Miss Padgett leaped up as if 
stung, stumbled blindly through 
the group, and caught up the bag 
of melting ice just before fatal 
damage was done. At the same time 
she called to Henry for help, and 
he was there promptly with a cloth. 
Their combined labors erased all 
signs of the accident except a large, 
flat blister on the new table. Miss 
Padgett hoped that this blemish 
would disappear as the table dried. 
She turned to Grace. 

“Where did you get the ice, 
Grace?” she asked weakly, because 
she couldn’t think of anything else 
to say. 

“From our ice box.” 

“Well, er, thanks, Grace. Thanks 
a lot. I’m sorry I forgot it.” 

Now what had possessed the 
child to bring in all that ice? Miss 
Padgett pondered that question 
wearily as she tried to pick up the 
day’s agenda again. She reflected 
sadly on how little of the day’s 
carefully laid plan had been accom- 
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plished. 

“I wonder if the Child Study 
Group could analyze that gift of 
Grace’s,” she thought. “I’m baffled, 
as usual.” And at the moment a 
great light dawned. Of course! 
Grace had clearly pitied her that 
morning when the ice had failed 
to materialize. Teacher, for some 
obscure reason, had wanted that 
ice badly. So Grace had tried to fill 
the void by bringing plenty of ice 
from home. Of course. And as the 
children passed out at dismissal 
time, Grace walked into the hall 
with her eyes full on Miss Padgett. 
This time her teacher recognized 
their message. It was an expression 
of love; pure and simple love. 

“Wait a minute, Grace,” she 
called softly. 

She stooped and kissed the flat, 
homely little face. 

“Grace, you were so thoughtful 
to bring in the ice. I do appreciate 
it, and I want to thank you. You 
are sweet.” 

It did not take a specialist in 
child psychology to read Grace’s 
eyes now. They were filled with 
bliss, and she almost smiled as she 
bade Miss Padgett good-bye. 

And suddenly Miss Padgett knew 
something. She knew that she be- 
longed to her work, and conversely, 
that it belonged to her. And she 
loved it! 





WHAT NOBODY 
SEEMS TO KNOW 
ABOUT WOMAN 


MRS. MARY RITTER BEARD 


Persistent student, historian, and author 


EMEMBERING the amount of 
attention paid to woman since 
human beings learned to talk, 

draw, paint, model, sing, worship 
gods, or wail, isn’t it time to drop 
this subject? Has it not been com- 
pletely covered? Well, novelists do 
not think so. Their fiction floods 
the book market. Moreover, in the 
political upheavals of our day, the 
role women have or should have in 
public life is a burning issue in 
many parts of the world. After all, 
what is woman? 

The highest and widest, deepest 
and truest statement about her was 
Shakespeare’s. He said: “All the 
world’s a stage and all the men and 
women are the players.” He knew 
that it was not merely a man’s 
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world in Elizabethan days. Nor 
had it ever. been just a man’s 
world. It is not just a man’s world 
today. 

On the world’s stage, throughout 
the ages of the past, in its human 
dramas women played major roles 
and great supporting roles. Every 
economic, political, and _ social 
structure of history women helped 
to build. 

They themselves erected, or 
helped to erect, feudal dynasties. 
Countless queens and empresses 
ruled such dynasties long before 
and after the advent of Christ. 
Women were lusty and gusty par- 
ticipants in overthrowing govern- 
ments ruled by such families of 
noble blood. They were also power- 














ful agents in substituting military 
dictatorships. Yet women have 
helped with might and main to de- 
stroy military dictatorships and re- 
store royal monarchs. Furthermore, 
by their industrial manufacturing 
and selling enterprises, business 
women helped to undermine 
feudal states, products of an agri- 
cultural economy, and establish the 
culture of cities which are essen- 
tially trade centers. At this present 
hour of history Communist women 
and girls strive, with like-minded 
masculine comrades, to create a 
world revolution for the destruc- 
tion of the bourgeoisie everywhere, 
amid the resistance of both sexes. 

Among the things that nobody 
seems to know about woman is that 
she is not, by her very “nature,” a 
lover of peace and hater of war. 
Long history is crowded with the 
names and records of warlike 
women who initiated wars of ag- 
gression, lined up their armed 
vassals to defend their kingdoms, 
and often fought side by side with 
men. In World War I, Russian 
women formed a “Battalion of 
Death” and did as much killing of 
the enemy as they could. 


AFTER Bismarck with his Ger- 
man troops had conquered France 
in 1870, a French woman, intensely 
patriotic, bent all her mind and 
strength to revenge. She knew 
France must have an ally for pun- 
ishing the Germans. Failing to win 
Britain, she turned to Russia and 
was a major architect of the 
French-Russian alliance. Her name 
was Mme. Juliette Lamber Adam. 
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Yet women have been clever 
diplomats in ending wars. In 1529, 
Louise of Savoy, mother-regent of 
Francois I, and Margaret of Aus- 
tria, guardian of Charles V, in posi- 
tions of such authority during the 
murderous combat between France 
and Austria, met at Cambrai and 
procured a treaty of peace. It 
stands on the record as La Paix des 
Dames (The Peace of the Ladies) . 

Nor have women escaped in long 
history the experience and power 
attached to the direct ownership 
of wealth. Hatasu, priestess-queen 
of Egypt, about 15 centuries before 
Christ, like her maternal ancestors, 
had control of all the wealth of 
that great kingdom. She used it 
largely in building mammoth 
monuments. In old Sparta, many 
women acquired wealth in gold 
and silver coins when Spartan men 
brought this portable loot back 
from their wars and gave it to their 
women. Thereafter Spartan his- 
tory was to a high degree the 
history of what women did with 
their money. 

Feudal societies rested on landed 
wealth, and women owned huge 
areas of lands in that economic 
system. 

To view woman merely as a 
subject of man in long history is 
to know no history, if the subjec- 
tion of men to women is to be 
ignored. Some women have been 
subjects of some men and of some 
women. But some men have been 
subjects of some men and of some 
women. The buying and selling 
of slaves in the slave markets knew 
no sex inequality of rights as slave 
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traders; nor did the slaves them- 
selves belong to one sex. 

Among the numerous things that 
nobody seems to know in our land 
of liberty-to-know-or-not-to-know is 
that women of the upper classes 
have always had an education 
which had to do with the arts of 
living that they had invented and 
with domestic economy which they 
inaugurated. Prehistoric women 
acquired by their own initiative, 
and transmitted to their young, the 
first distinctively human education. 

As long ago as the sixth century, 
B.C., Greek women of the Pythago- 
rean society of philosophers laid a 
strong basis for the seven Liberal 
Arts by their writings and teach- 
ings. In the revival of Greek and 
Latin learning in Italy, women 
with the highest possible human 
(not just feminine) distinction 
taught the liberal arts at the Uni- 
versity of Bologna and were still 
doing that in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. To their nurture of the 
liberal arts and from their high 
position on the faculty of that uni- 
versity as educators, they sustained 
and promoted the liberal arts as a 
great tradition in education. Isa- 
bella of Spain introduced classical 
learning in her country and put 
her court to work studying it. She 
brought Italian women to Spain to 
help in the teaching. 

In the age of goddesses, women 
served as priestesses on all the 
levels of priestcraft. Women man- 
aged the rituals of goddess worship 
for both sexes. Wars were fought 
by hard-hitting men to capture or 
recover shrines to goddesses. In 


fact it was exceedingly difficult for 
men to divert religions and rituals 
to the management of men. 

Roman women were heavy con- 
tributors to the financing of the 
Christian Church, and Roman 
women led the way to monasticism 
when Roman power was obviously 
decadent and the Teuton bar- 
barians were thronging into Rome 
to assert their power. Women were 
influential in the selection and 
support of popes and not to be 
forgotten in the selection of creeds 
for the Christian folk. They car- 
ried the gospel to the ends of the 
earth as missionaries and this they 
still do wherever Christianity can 
penetrate. In all the reform move- 
ments directed against the Vati- 
can’s dictation, women were active 
and determined. On the inside of 
all religious movements, every- 
where, in all ages women have as- 
serted their leadership, agitated, 
preached, written on religion, con- 
verted unbelievers, and offered 
themselves as martyrs when that 
was their spiritual imperative. 

In the militant middle ages of 
Europe, nuns and _ laywomen 
launched social work among the 
poor, the sick, the helpless, in the 
spirit of Christ’s teaching. Social 
work in our country today is an 
expansion of the medieval hu- 
maneness and not an original en- 
terprise. 

Unquestionably, action has been 
a mighty force in history. But ideas 
about life and its values have also 
been a force in history. Social 
philosophy has figured importantly 
in the human drama as a play of 
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minds reflecting on things good, 
beautiful, and true. Greek intel- 
lectual women, companions of in- 
tellectual men, developed together 
principles of personal and social 
virtue. But scientific knowledge 
was not far advanced in ancient 
Greece. 

By the eighteenth century a 
great body of scientific knowledge 
had been accumulated, and then 
in France social thinking rose to 
a height of rationality never before 
attained. Then and there asso- 
ciated men and women constructed 
and proclaimed a_ revolutionary 
trinity of social ideas: (1) the idea 
that human progress could go for- 
ward in the infinite future for the 
improvement of the human life on 
earth by means of the new science 
and the use of reason; (2) the idea 
of civilization directed to the sub- 
stitution of the civil way of life for 
the age-old military life; (3) the 
interpretation of long history as 
the struggle between barbarism 
and civilization. These philos- 
ophies of a better life than hu- 
manity as a whole had ever known 
are testaments to the vigor of 
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women’s as well as men’s minds in 
the modern age. 

Lack of such knowledge by our 
women of woman’s historic force 
is now giving play for educators, 
in increasing number, to cry for 
the restriction in the education of 
our American high school girls and 
college women to home responsi- 
bilities. If women should take this 
restriction lying down, then it 
would be women themselves who, 
in their ignorance or inertia, would 
shut themselves off from their own 
history—to become little women 
on the mental age level of children. 
If ignorance is bliss, surely it is not 
folly to be wise. 






four 


CAROLINE J. TROMMER 


‘T'O WALK in Boston is to walk 
with history. Even as the mili- 
tary strategists of Revolutionary 

days recognized Boston as the hot- 

bed of rebellion, so today visitors 
whose own beloved areas are rich 
in tradition recognize Boston as be- 
ing in many ways the mainspring 
from which so much that is cour- 
ageous, unique, venturesome, pa- 
triotic, grimly enduring, witty, 
shrewd, and progressive has eman- 
ated and spread over this glorious 

America. To be staunchly loyal 

to one’s own roots in no way pre- 

cludes full surrender to the charm 
that is historic Boston. 

Standing on Tremont Street— 
tri-mountain or three-hilled early 
peninsula still ‘dominating in the 
nomenclature—and glancing away 
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from the tempting and attractive 
shops, the eye travels over the Com- 
mon beyond which is Beacon Street 
bordered on the one side by the 
Common and on the other by fine 
old residences, some of which have 
been transformed into clubs or 
publishing houses. And the dignity 
of the old street surrounds the visi- 
tor with gentle distinction. 

If one is near Park Street, the 
glittering dome of the State House 
beckons from Beacon Hill to full 
enjoyment of the beautiful Bul- 
finch building with its gracious 
wings and spacious steps flanked 
by quiet lawns. The experienced 
traveler is sure to be reminded of 
glib guides who in state after state 
used to assert, “The three most 
beautiful capitols in the world are 
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those of Washington, D. C., the 
one you are viewing, and, ladies 
and gentlemen, yours!” The in- 
terior of the building, with its 
thrilling Memorial Hall with flags 
once carried by Massachusetts sol- 
diers in battle, fascinating murals 
well worth study because they de- 
pict historic drama, statues of 
epoch-dominating ile 
personages and, of == 
course, legislative ae 
chambers, vie in inter- Nee 
est with memories of i 
crusading Anne 
Hutchinson, whose 
statue can be located 
on the grounds, and 
the “sacred codfish.” 
That piece of pine is 
nearly five feet long 
and hangs opposite 
the Speaker's chair, 
fitting reminder of an 
important industry. 


THE Common, orig- 
inally intended as a 
“trayning field,” was 
also used for “feeding 
of cattell.” Beloved of 
many hearts today, 
and never to be en- 
croached upon, let us 
hope, by modern civil- 
ization, it is the home 
of lovely elms, soldier 
centers, Lafayette 
Mall, the bandstand. 
In December a lighted 
Christmas tree, the 
tender old carols, tem- 
porarily erected ta- 
bleaux of the great 
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and enduring Christian festival 

dominate. In summer, the weary, 

the homeless, the beauty-loving find 

momentary rest along its criss-cross 

paths, inviting lawns and benches, 

and the children splash in the 

“frog-pond.” Should a passing cynic 

think some of these water sprites 

the naan ainee.. the spirit of 

patriotic Boston will 

S whisper of future pos- 

41 sibilities of great oaks 

and little acorns, and 

of the Master who 

talked of “these little 
ones.” 

Brimstone Corner 

al is near the Park Street 

>» Subway. Sober facts 

say that brimstone for 

the making of powder 

was once stored in the 

church nearby; eye- 

rolling legend says 

that the devil raised 

whirling winds he has 

never since returned 

to quell. The Old 

Granary Burying 

Ground by beautiful 

Park Street Church 

was set apart in 1660, 

and in it rest such 

redoubtable figures as 

John Hancock, Sam- 

uel Adams, Paul Re- 

vere, James Otis, Ben- 

jamin Franklin’s par- 

ents, but not the au- 

thor of Mother Goose! 

Mary Goose, who is 

buried there, must 

have sung the rhymes 

to her children, but 
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the immortal verse is folklore and 
of no known authorship. 

Across the street is King’s 
Chapel, once the first Episcopal, 
later to become the first Unitarian 
church in New England. Handel, 
says legend, selected its organ, and 
Paul Revere’s memory lives in the 
ringing tones of the bell in the 
tower. 

The Old South Meeting House, 
dedicated in 1730 and situated on 
Washington Street and Milk (not 
to be confused with the Old South 
Church at Copley Square!), has a 
beautifully calm, peaceful interior 
of white and mahogany. The 
scene of three-hour-old Ben Frank- 
lin’s christening—it later held over- 
flow fiery meetings from Faneuil 
Hall—heard the war-whoop of those 
masquerading Indians who rushed 
to the Boston Tea Party, saw 
Warren climb in by a window; 
still later British troops had a rid- 
ing school there, a bar was set up 
—but the spirit of George Wash- 
ington who stood there in 1776 
still whispers of victory. 


THE Old North Church—Christ 
Church—is of Christopher Wren 
design. Pew 54 is the Revere pew; 
the steeple is famous for the lan- 
terns hung there on April 18, 1775, 
to warn of British troops marching 
to Lexington and Concord. Treas- 
ures aplenty are in the church, 
among them the “Vinegar Bible.” 

Not far off are the market district 
and Faneuil Hall. In 1740 Peter 
Faneuil made a gift to the town of 
a market housé over which was a 
hall to be used for town meetings. 


Here James Otis thundered pro- 
tests against the Stamp Act; later 
British officers planned theatrical 
productions; George Washington 
was banqueted in 1789; much later 
Wendell Phillips cried out against 
slavery. The large painting over 
the rostrum shows Webster reply- 
ing to Hayne in 1830. It measures 
16 feet by 30 feet and it is possible 
to consult a key which identifies 
practically all of the 130 figures 
portrayed. The famous weather 
vane is a grasshopper erected in 
1742, and its clock is a gift from 
Boston school children of 1850. 
The Paul Revere House is prob- 
ably the only Colonial house situ- 
ated in the midst of a busy, bus- 
tling city. It is filled with riches for 
the history minded, and such are 
well rewarded by a leisurely visit. 
The Town House of 1658, now 
known as The Old State House, 
occupies its original site on State 
Street. Its vicissitudes have been 
many, its proud position un- 
rivalled. In 1798 the Beacon Hill 
State House was established, and 
since 1882 the Town House has 
become increasingly a museum of 
treasures and trophies of the past. 
The Navy Yard is worth a visit, 
if only to see “Old Ironsides,” 
saved from destruction by the stir- 
ring poem of young Oliver Holmes. 
Bunker Hill Monument marks a 
decisive battle of Boston’s—and 
the Revolution’s—early _ history. 


Some visitors climb it; some are 
content to “remember,” vicariously, 
that thrilling battle when young 
Joseph Warren fell, to recall the 











steel engravings of the past, one’s 
own perhaps, when they hung on 
many New England walls in honor 
of youth—of patriotism. 

Here, then, are some of the high- 
lights of Historic Boston. For more 
detailed knowledge, delightful or 
whimsical items, inspiring facts as 
well as for careful guidance and 
directions, consult the following 
brochures and leaflets: 


“A Guide at a Glance” of Historic 
Boston, by Robert M. Winn, Wollaston, 
Massachusetts.—60¢ 

The Old State House, by James L. 
Bruce, Published by The Bostonian So- 
ciety. —50¢ 

Old South Leaflets. Published by The 
Old South Association.—1l0¢ each 


Books ON OR ABOUT BOSTON 


This list has been compiled by The 
Old Corner Book Store, 50 Bromfield 
Street, Boston, another of Boston’s land- 
marks. 


Anp Tuis Is Boston by Eleanor 
Early—1930—Houghton Mifflin. 
BosTtoN LANDMARKS by M. A. 
DeWolfe Howe, Photographs by 
Samuel Chamberlain — 1946 — 
Hastings House 
Historic Boston IN Four SEASONS: 
A Camera Impression by Samuel 
Chamberlain — 1938 — Hastings 
House 
INVITATION TO Boston: A Merry 
Guide to Her Past, Present and 
Future by A. C. Lyons—1947— 
M. Barrows 
Ranp MCNALLY Boston GuIDE— 
Wbecl vs cecccsaemtes che aiesind 50 
WHERE TO SHOP, WHERE TO STOP 
IN Boston and Along New Eng- 
land Motor Trails. Published 
annually by the Women’s City 
Ghib oF Boston: 2. 65c5 0. fesse 50 
Who Livep Here? A Baker’s Dozen 
of Historic New England Houses 
and Their Occupants—text by 
M. A. DeWolfe Howe, Photo- 


$2.75 


1.50 


1.98 
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graphs by Samuel Chamberlain 
—1952—Little, Brown ......... 
Boston COOKING ScHooL Cook 
Book by Fannie Farmer—com- 
pletely revised 1951—9th ed.— 
RRs TRS oo cedcaccecacs 
PAUL REVERE AND THE WorLD HE 
LiveD IN by Esther Forbes—1942 
—Houghton Mifflin .......... 
THE PEABODY SISTERS OF SALEM by 
Louise Hall Tharp — 1950— 
EACte, BEOWME nooo acces wie 
PROPER BOSTONIANS by Cleveland 
Amory—1947—E. P. Dutton.... 
STATE OF MINDs: a Boston Reader 
edited by Robert N. Linscott— 
1948—Farrar, Straus & Young.. 
SYMPHONY HALL, Boston by H. 
Earle Johnson — 1950 — Little, 
BUQWID* 60.5 Sige vss t's co ncoceeece 
Untit Victory: Horace Mann and 
Mary Peabody by Louise Hall 
Tharp—1953—Little, Brown ... 
Fiction: 
A BarGAIN witH Gop by Thomas 
Savage—1953—Simon & Schuster 
Joy Srreet by Frances Parkinson 
Keyes—1950—Julian Messner... 
Tue Late Grorce ApLEY by John 
P. Marquand — 1937 — Little, 
TROT ei oo Sei Aec scape ken om 
THE PASSION BY THE Brook by 
Truman Nelson—1953—Double- 
amp S Cali. oun... sass vaskek os 


Juveniles: 


Boston BELts by Elizabeth Coats- 
worth — 1952 — Macmillan Co. 
(fom ages GIG) «sic. sid 4. See as 
JoHNNY TREMAIN by Esther Forbes 
—1943—Houghton Mifflin (for 
ages 10 and up) ............. 
LitTLE Map OF BUNKER HILL by 
Alice Turner Curtis—1916— Al. 
A. Knopf (for ages 8-12) 
LitrLE MAID OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Cotony by Alice Turner Curtis— 
1914—Al. A. Knopf (for ages 
812) 
MAKE Way FoR DUCKLINGS by 
Robert McCloskey—1941—Vik- 
ing Press (ages 5-7) 


6.00 


3.95 


6.00 


5.00 


3.00 


3.00 


3.50 


3.95 


2.00 


3.00 


2.50 


2.50 














E WERE thinking the other 
Wa of how the sands of time 

are running out on so many 
human enterprises. So many warm, 
human impulses thwarted! So many 
idealistic endeavors brought to no 
fruition! So many tiltings and re- 
versals of the glass that measures 
hour by hour the total of man’s 
ambitions, his longings, his some- 
times hopeless strivings! 

We thought of the ingenuity and 
the creative imagination of all 
those who through the centuries 
have devised picturesque, unique, 
and effective contrivances to mark 
the passing of the days. It certainly 
must have occurred to those 
imaginative souls whose creative 











spirits and deft hands were respon- 
sible for the innumerable ways by 
which we mark the passing of the 
hours—the hourglass, the sun dial, 
the knotted rope, the clocks of the 
many kinds and eras—that they 
were doing something more than 


just fashioning instruments by 
which one could measure how long 
or short a time had been needed to 
complete a given task or an ambi- 
tious project. 

They were certainly aware that 
they were bringing into being a 
concrete device which would furn- 
ish a constant reminder of the need 
for utilizing the fleeting moment, 
of making the most of the passing 
hour, of weighing the worth of the 
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thing we are doing against the 
exigencies of the moment. They 
were supplying, these creative souls, 
a spur, no matter what the time- 
piece, to nobler human endeavor. 
The sands trickle away, the shad- 
ows lie on the sun dial, the hours 
tick relentlessly. 

Our thoughts wandered among 
the varieties of timepieces that the 
centuries have brought, and we 
were more conscious than ever be- 
fore that these are only another 
type of man’s expedients to re- 
affirm the brevity of human life as 
compared with man’s limitless 
longings. We thought of Delta 
Kappa Gamma and how the sands 
of time are trickling away for her. 
We remembered that next year we 
shall be a quarter of a century old. 
The sands of twenty-five short 
years have almost run out. What 
have we done while the sands of 
time were running away? 

We have multiplied chapters and 
added members until our growth 
has been spectacular. More than a 
hundred times as many members 
today are wearing the Delta Kappa 
Gamma key as wore it in 1930. 

Our units throughout the coun- 
try are showing greater and greater 
interest in the affairs of our respec- 
tive communities. We have evinced 
a growing desire and a willingness 
to participate in community proj- 
ects designed to make better places 
for all of us to live. We have par- 
ticipated in increasing numbers in 
adult forums and _ discussion 
groups. 

We have evolved and followed a 
continuous five-year professional 
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program, constructive, far-sighted, 
purposeful. Begun in 1939, it has 
gone through its third revision and 
supplementing and continues to 
motivate our chapter thinking. 

Several significant monographs 
in the fields of better selection and 
in recruitment and in the differ- 
ences between the reactions of boys 
and girls to normal stimuli have 
come into being. 

We have established national 
and state scholarships. Next year 
we shall choose for graduate study 
fifty-one young women who will 
carry the torch for Delta Kappa 
Gamma in their respective states, 
and who throughout the nation 
will add prestige to our growing 
status. 

We have chosen two nationally 
distinguished women each year to 
honor because of their notable 
service to education or to the inter- 
ests of women. 

We have established an Educa- 
tor’s Award designed to encourage 
finer professional writing among 
women educators, an Award that is 
growing in prestige and under- 
standing. 

We have increased our assets 
from nothing whatever to a busi- 
ness of more than $200,000 a year. 

We have done an enormous 
amount of work in selective re- 
cruitment, intelligent work, far 
ahead in many cases of the efforts 
being made by other agencies. 

We have in a few instances ini- 
tiated and supported legislation in 
behalf of women, and we have par- 
ticipated in some of the campaigns 
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designed to remove discriminations 
against women. 

We have been a continuing 
member of the World Organization 
of the Teaching Profession and 
continue that interest in the World 
Confederation. 

We have opened our hearts and 
our pocketbooks to the innumer- 
able pleas for help in behalf of 
children, the displaced, the sorrow- 
ful in other lands less fortunate 
than our own. The countless pack- 
ages that have gone to CARE, the 
continuing flow of materials that 
go from our chapters to foreign 
children, to teachers in other lands, 
to certain schools, the huge cartons 
of books that have gone to various 
quarters of the earth—these and 
many other things all attest the 
generosity and the intelligence of 
our members. 

We have participated in the 
work of Unesco. We have had 
representation at many national 
and international meetings. 

We have completed organization 
not only in the forty-eight states, 
in the District of Columbia, in 
Hawaii, but in two Canadian prov- 
inces as well. We have interested 
groups and individual representa- 
tives from practically all other 
countries of the world in our 
organization. 

Our publications have attained 
a respected place in the roster of 
innumerable educational maga- 
zines. 

Many of our units have taken 
on the complete support of a num- 
ber of foreign teachers, either for 
a few months’ period or for a year 
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or for two, or even for three years. 

These things are impressive, and 
we could so easily lull ourselves 
into a state of smugness and com- 
plete self-satisfaction. We wonder, 
however, what we will do to mark 
the hours and days as significant 
when our second quarter of a cen- 
tury dawns. It would not be too 
much, too extravagant to say that 
the hour of destiny has struck for 
this organization. 

This is the thinking that has 
brought into being the picturiza- 
tion in this issue of only a few of 
the many devices that man has 
used to mark the duration of his 
efforts in innumerable lines. They 
serve to remind us that the hours 
are flying, that moments are 
precious. 

These are some of the questions 
to which this organization ought to 
address itself, not only nationally 
but in its state and chapter units. 
To what degree has the spiritual 
fellowship we avow so earnestly 
been brought into being in our 
particular unit? What can we do 
in these coming years to make it 
a reality? Are we honoring all 
women in our community who 
have given distinctive service in 
any field of education? Are we 
still permitting considerations of 
personal friendship, of personal 
jealousies, of personal ambitions to 
bring in or keep out some of our 
fellow teachers? We continue to 
add impressive numbers to our 
ranks, but how are we actually 
selecting those members? 

What progress are we going to 
make in this next quarter of a 
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century in protecting the profes- 
sional interests of women educa- 
tors? Shall we have a continuing, 
a vibrant, a dynamic program to 
achieve this end? Shall we just 
continue to verbalize heatedly 
about the discriminations between 
men and women, or shall we have 
a forward-looking, constructive 
program that will command re- 
spect and one to which we can 
contribute our efforts and our 
energies? 

Shall we have in the next twenty- 
five years a dynamic legislative pro- 
gram which will be consistent with 
our avowals, or shall we be as apa- 
thetic as we have been? Shall we 
in the next twenty-five years initi- 
ate a great program of scholarships 
for women teachers that will en- 
able them to pursue graduate study 
and will bring more and more 
younger well-prepared women into 
the fields of administration and 
supervision? Shall we address our- 
selves during these coming years to 
a program of teacher welfare that 
will contribute something signifi- 
cant in the way of providing better 
housing, better food, better com- 
munity environment, better morale 
building for our fellow teachers, 
or shall we continue to look to 
other organizations which are ad- 
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dressing themselves primarily to 
improvements in teacher salaries, 
in provisions for better retirement, 
in reductions of class load. All 
these things are of vital impor- 
tance, but there are innumerable 
ways in which the Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society can make a signifi- 
cant contribution to teacher wel- 
fare in the communities the coun- 
try over. Shall we have a vital 
and adequate program that will do 
something to inform our members 
of current political, economic, so- 
cial, and educational issues so that 
they may become richer, better 
members of the society in which 
they live? To date the passing of 
the hours has brought little ad- 
vancement in this respect. 

These are the things to which 
we have pledged ourselves. We 
need no other measuring sticks for 
the worth of our efforts than the 
purposes that we have long 
avowed. In our membership we 
possess the best possible sources for 
energizing and directing the most 
ambitious program ever under- 
taken by professional women. 
What will the passing of the hours 
bring to Delta Kappa Gamma in 
the next quarter of a century? 


M. M. S. 





CAN truthfully say that there 
_ is a lot of fun to be had teaching 
* school. After twenty-five years in 
this most necessary but much ma- 
ligned profession, I can still say, 


“It’s been fun”—and mean it! In 
spite of inefficient supervisors, 
busybody P.-T. A.’s, unco-operative 
faculty members, and various types 
of belligerent pater familias (to 
say nothing of more belligerent 
mater) with whom I have at sun- 
dry times been involved as I pur- 
sued my calling, I have found my 
work, on the whole, interesting 
and entertaining. 

I entered the teaching profession 
by a side door, as one might say. I 
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aimed to be a journalist. Mainly 
because the parental mind saw no 
good in such a way of life, to say 
nothing of seeing no profit in it, 
I spent one year at the state uni- 
versity and then obtained the job 
of teaching my home district 
school. 

That first school will always be 
important to my history. It was an 
unimposing edifice. It had the 
usual two porches, two cloakrooms, 
huge general assembly room heated 
by an immense coal burner in 
winter and the rays of a benign 
Missouri sun in fall and spring. 
Outside the building were the coal- 
shed, the two privies (so-called) 
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discreetly placed at opposite cor- 
ners of the rear fence, a well with 
pump, a cellar for use in storms, 
and a high board fence which 
bordered the wide yard on three 
sides. To this school came fifteen 
children, ranging in age from Doris 
in the first grade, aged five, to 
Ralph, who was thirteen and pre- 
paring for the eighth grade exam- 
inations. 

Somehow I managed to schedule 
and hold classes for Doris and 
Ralph and for thirteen others who 
ranged between them in age and 
grade placement. I learned a lot 
about schoolteaching that winter. 
Maybe I taught something; maybe 
I didn’t. I was, after all, only 
eighteen; and I was still so young 
that I used to play games as I rode 
the family nag to and from school. 
Once I was chased by bandits; I 
came flying down the road with 
dust trailing behind me and my 
gunny-sack, in which I transported 
my lunch, papers, and tests tied to 
the pommel of the saddle, beating 
a tattoo on old Marcus’ front right 
leg. It was fun to set out in the 
morning with my gear safely stowed 
in the faithful sack, to ride through 
the lane bordered on both sides 
with brown-eyed Spanish nettles or 
piled high with snow, or fragrant 
in spring with dewy violets peep- 
ing from under the hedgerows. 
Had I realized then that I was 
starting down a long road from 
which I should never turn for long, 
perhaps I should have been less 
imaginative; however, no witch 
whispered to me that twenty-five 
years later I should be traveling 
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the same trail, and, if she had, I 
should not have believed her. 

In the years that followed, my 
professional career has been varied. 
Today I find myself in a city of the 
West and apparently here for the 
rest of my school days. At various 
times I have taught in Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Colorado, and New York, 
with an interim of substitute teach- 
ing in Kansas. My experience has 
included everything from referee- 
ing basketball games to teaching 
Latin, from supervising a school 
newspaper to sponsoring radio pro- 
grams. As I think of it now, I am 
appalled that I ever tried to direct 
an orchestra, but I did—for five 
months at one stretch. My worst 
professional performance was as a 
pinch-hitter in biology. I can’t tell 
yet whether a cotyledon is a plant 
or a relative of the dinosaur. I 
think it is the latter. But I sur- 
vived, and so did my students, 
physically. What mental disturb- 
ances they might have had as a 
result of my efforts are to date 
unrecorded. 


WHETHER I was meeting classes 
in a small luxuriously-appointed 
school maintained by a big mining 
company high in the Colorado 
Rockies or holding my pedagogical 
court in an east side settlement 
house in New York City, I still 
say I’ve had a lot of fun, and that’s 
what counts. 

If I were to select the one trait 
that has done most to pull me 
through these years, I should list 
a sense of humor. It takes a vi- 


brant sense of the humorous slant 
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of things to pull a teacher through 
her daily program. An active 
imagination helps, too, though I 
learned to my chagrin that the 
imagination must not be employed 
indiscriminately. 

I was keeping a study hall of 
200 students. In the rear of the 
room there was much confusion 
one day. Upon investigating, I 
found that Carl had in his desk a 
Jim Crow jumping jack with which 
he had been delighting his fellows. 
When he continued to exhibit the 
attraction after my remonstrances, 
I asked the principal what I should 
do. 

“The next time he causes dis- 
turbances,” my principal said, 
“send me a blank sheet of paper 
by some trusted student. I'll un- 
derstand and come in to deal with 
the young man.” 

Two days later Carl gave a re- 
peat performance with the jump- 
ing jack. I said nothing but took 
a slip of paper from a note pad on 
my desk. Then my sense of the 
ludicrous prevailed over my dis- 
cretion and, instead of sending a 
blank piece of paper, I wrote, 
“The Ghost Walks!” before I 
handed the note to a “trusty” girl. 

Would that the story might end 
there! Alas, there is a sequel! En 
route to the office the “trusty” mes- 
senger read the note. Carl was in- 
formed of its contents. Whoever 
said “Hell hath no fury like a 
woman scorned” never faced the 
fond mother and father of a high 
school athlete who has lost face 
with his peers! 

I learned from this experience 


to keep my sense of humor under 
control; however, I find its effect 
salubrious when I am faced with 
papers to grade. Nothing else 
could keep me sane when I face 
such statements as these, copied 
verbatim from recent papers: “He 
had a small son whose mother had 
died at birth.” “It was taken for 
granite that he would be proved 
insent.” “The utencile was a scared 
thing.” Need a translator? “The 
utensil was a sacred thing.” 
Question: “Name three periods 
in the history of this state when 
agriculture was important to feed- 
ing large numbers of people.” An- 
swer: “South, west, and north.” 


CAN you laugh at such abysmal 
ignorance? If your answer is yes, 
then you can teach school. One 
time I complained to a mother be- 
cause her son came to school in a 
decidedly unclean state of body. 
The mother’s reply was this: “You 
old maids don’t know how a man 
ought to smell. Johnny smells just 
like pa and that’s a good smell.” 
It is the pupil personnel, what- 
ever it may consist of, that makes 
school-teaching fun. Buildings, 
equipment, and faculty do not 
make the school, essential as they 
are. It is boys and girls—tall, 
short, fat, slim, brilliant, mediocre, 
slow, quick, agreeable, churlish 
(and all the combinations of these 
characteristics in various degrees) 
—that are the bulwark of the 
school. The teacher who likes her 
job faces a new group each Sep- 
tember with the conscious rever- 
ence of a workman who sees before 
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her the materials with which she 
will create, and the teacher hopes 
that in some way she may shape 
a masterpiece. Too frequently the 
masterpiece remains a Utopian 
dream, but it is fun trying anyway. 

It is in the daily relationships 
with pupils in the classroom that 
a teacher expresses her own per- 
sonality. Few teachers write, paint, 
or pursue other expressive arts to 
the point of attaining celebrity. 
They give and give of their person- 
alities in the classroom, and their 
abilities are diffused over so many 
individualities that the culminative 
force of their real genius is never 
realized; for who can bring to- 
gether in one spot the thousands 
of students taught by one teacher 
in a lifetime, as one can arrange an 
art collection or publish a book of 
collected poems or direct a pro- 
gram of a composer’s finest work? 
Teachers have little time to reflect 
upon the past; the present is ur- 
gent, the future too quickly treads 
upon the heels of the present. 
Great stories lie hidden in the 
hearts of teachers; some stories 
they would never tell, even if they 
could. 

Second only to the pupil person- 
nel who have helped my years of 
teaching to be fun I place the 
teachers with whom I have worked. 
Several people stand out above the 
rest, for one reason or another, 
usually because of their devotion 
to their profession and the unstint- 
ing time they gave it. There was 
Elsie Mae, whom I knew sixteen 
years ago, when she was a matronly 
wife and mother teaching in Illi- 
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nois. She is a grandmother now 
and still teaching. She had an un- 
quenchable exuberance that had 
no apparent letdown. Her pupils 
swore by her and worked for her, 
took their troubles to her, and were 
well advised. There was a little 
hunchbacked teacher in the first 
grade in Missouri. She moved so 
quietly and patiently among her 
numerous brood and her presence 
was a benediction. There was 
Ruby, who wore her life out too 
early giving generously of her time 
and talent to a profession which 
greedily accepts all its members will 
give and apparently never intends 
to compensate fairly for what it 
takes. 


I HAVE a great respect for school 
boards, especially my present Board 
of Education. School boards are 
the sine qua non of my job—of 
any school job. They are com- 
posed of remarkable individuals. 
Else, how could they, trained and 
experienced as lawyers, salesmen, 
electricians, undertakers,  store- 
keepers, or what-have-you, take 
over the business of conducting a 
school system? Now, I have no 
training whatsoever in law, sales- 
manship, mortuary technicalities, 
or electrical engineering; therefore 
I should tremble indeed in very 
fear of my life if I were given the 
job of defending a legal case, re- 
pairing an electrical fixture, or pre- 
paring a departed citizen for the 
public gaze. Yet note with what 
intrepidity citizens untrained in 
school matters (and sometimes un- 
trained in schools) enter upon 
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their duties as members of the 
school board! 

I made a very favorable impres- 
sion upon the first board member 
I ever interviewed. He was a thin, 
wiry farmer who, at the time I ap- 
proached him, was plowing his 
land preparatory to putting in his 
spring corn crop. Seeing that I 
could not reach him except across 
the ploughed field, I made my way 
across to where he stopped his 
team. That won me the job. He 
said afterward that any woman 
who wanted a schoolteaching job 
bad enough to cross ploughed 
ground to apply for it ought to 
have it. Such reasoning is typical 
of the mental processes of many a 
board member. We couldn’t run 
schools without them—they au- 
thorize our pay checks! 

No record of my teaching expe- 
riences would be complete without 
giving some space to my substitute 
mothers, the landladies. If a school 
year proved enjoyable, nine 
chances out of ten I lived happily 
at my boarding place. Good food, 
a homelike atmosphere surround- 
ing me, and a sympathetic audi- 
ence for my confidences have pulled 
me through some difficult assign- 
ments. Only once have I lived 
where people tried to tell me how 
to live, and even then I had to 
credit their motives as good. 

Aunty Davis was my first land- 
lady. Her biscuits were dreams, 
her every meal fit for a connois- 
seur; but her husband, an elder in 
the local church, believed that 
dancing was wrong! On one occa- 
sion my roommate, the first-grade 


teacher, and I accepted an invita- 
tion to attend a country square 
dance. We went and had a won- 
derful time. Two days later Uncle 
Davis accosted us solemnly at the 
supper table: “Girls, I heard some- 
thing today that I find it hard to 
believe.” 

“Did you?” I answered, quite 
aware of where this was leading. 
“And what was that?” 

“I heard you two girls attended 
a barn dance in the country last 
Saturday night.” 

“Yes, we did.” 

“I’m very sorry to hear that.” 

I was not daunted. “Just why 
were you sorry to hear that?” 

“Because young girls like you 
two have no business at such af- 
fairs. Don’t you know that the 
devil attends those dances and 
uses them to effect his ends?” 

My ire had been aroused by his 
first sally, and I made what was for 
me a lengthy speech. My little 
roommate had sat in awestruck 
silence from the first. 

“Mr. Davis,” I said, dropping the 
“Uncle” for the time-being. “I 
have danced all my life. My 
mother and father have always al- 
lowed us children to dance when 
and if we please, and right in our 
own home, too. I’ve yet to see any 
evidence that the devil attends 
dances any more than he attends 
meetings where young people of 
opposite sexes sit in low swings 
in the moonlight or ensconced on 
a parlor sofa with the lights turned 
low. Furthermore, I have always 
been able to take care of myself 








under any and all conditions, and 
I shall continue to do so.” 

With that the matter was 
dropped. Uncle Davis’ fatherly at- 
titude became somewhat chilled 
and he looked upon me as one far 
from Zion, but he forbore to criti- 
cize me to my face, though I fear 
he died convinced that I would 
never be among the saved. In 
spite of this small incident, Aunty 
Davis’ home remains in my mem- 
ory a bright landmark on my 
professional road. 


@NE does not spend twenty-five 
years in a profession—I call it that, 
though others are not so compli- 
mentary—without storing up a lot 
of miscellaneous anecdotes about 
people, adolescent and adult. 
There was the fond mama who 
was discussing her son’s work with 
me. “Wasn't that last theme he 
wrote good?” she exulted. “I just 
thought it was beautiful. It was an 
allergy, you know.” Yes, I did 
know, and she spoke more truly 
than she knew. In fact, her son’s 
productions of whatever sort were 
usually allergies to most of his 
teachers. 

As for abysmal ignorance with 
which we teachers contend daily, 
I’ve always regarded Jimmie’s an- 
swer as the best example. Jimmie 
was a fourth grader in that first 
little country school. He was read- 
ing me his account of a walk across 
a pasture. Jimmie read: : 

“As I was walking along, I 
stumbled on something, I looked 
down and seen a wire.” 
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Gentle admonition from the pa- 
tient teacher: “No, Jimmie, you 
don’t mean you looked down and 
seen a wire.” 

Jimmie’s expression was blank 
as he eyed his paper attentively. 
Then a great light dawned upon 
him and he answered me with the 
exultant air of one who has solved 
the riddle of the sphinx: “Naw, of 
course not. I mean I looked down 
and seen a barbed wire.” 

Many scenes pass before the 
camera of my mind: doing substi- 
tute teaching as a high school pupil 
and deciding against teaching as a 
profession because the spoon the 
teacher gave me in payment turned 
green; the pained expression on 
pupils’ faces when they ask “to 
leave the room”; a music teacher 
whose falsetto voice was raised in 
nervous tantrums for a part of 
band practice every morning; Don- 
nie Bransell’s head lice which his 
slovenly mother would or could 
not remove; the death of a boy who 
accidentally shot himself while 
hunting during Christmas holidays 
—just before the holidays he told 
me he was going to quit school 
because a man teacher was “pick- 
ing on him”; wolf hunts in Mis- 
souri, sitting on a hill by a fire 
and listening as the dogs followed 
the trail; roller skating parties on 
newly-laid concrete highways in 
Illinois; hiking in the Rockies; 
canyon picnics in Utah; measuring 
a high school girl for a basketball 
suit (I commented on her waist 
measure, and five months later 
she gave birth to a strapping son) ; 
taking a three-hour correspondence 
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course in three weeks to fill Illinois 
teaching requirements; donning 
male attire to play the part of Mr. 
Sylvester in Seventeen when the 
student who was to play the part 
took mumps on the day before the 
play was to be presented; one su- 
perintendent who required all prin- 
cipals to rate teachers in order of 
merit—one first, and, of course, 
one necessarily last (““That,” said 
a teacher, “was the year we were 
all crucified”) ; a university teacher 
who taught her classes from a 
hospital where she lay helpless with 
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a broken hip; back-to-school nights 
when mama and papa go to school 
and pace through their children’s 
programs—these and many other 
experiences can be duplicated in 
the professional histories of other 
teachers. 

Before me looms the prospect of 
at least twelve more years of teach- 
ing school before I am eligible for 
a pension and can retire from the 
field. Could I face those years if I 
were not able truthfully to say that 
I like teaching school and that I 
have had a lot of fun doing it? 
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sonorous voice of Big Ben whose deep tones 
are broadcast all over the world. 
thirteen and a half ton bell thot marks the 


hours 


something without which life could not go on. 

Bombings in the last war shattered one of the 

clock's four glass faces, but Big Ben's heart 
never skipped a beat, 


ELTA KAPPA GAMMA 
| ) means so much to all of us 

that I am sure we want to see 
our Society go forward each year 
with new vision and _ strength. 
Nothing undesirable can prevail 
in the long run against a society 
composed of members who work 
and live forbearingly, sympathetic- 
ally, intelligently, and co-opera- 
tively. 

Living as we do in a time of 
trouble and insecurity, every mem- 
ber should strive to live up to the 
principles, purposes, and ideals of 
our society. By so doing Delta 
Kappa Gamma can be a most vital 
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influence in each and every com- 
munity where chapters are com- 
posed of key women. 

It is true that in the early years 
of any voluntary organization the 
path of progress seems hard and 
long, but education always gives us 
the light to follow the road, and 
we have a right to be very proud 
of our accomplishments thus far. 

In the quality of the service we 
render lies the answer as to 
whether we value the privilege of 
being associated with, and working 
with, a like-minded group of 
women. It is necessary for all of 
us to realize more fully the obliga- 
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tions that membership in Delta 
Kappa Gamma carries. What we 
need is active, informed, and intel- 
ligent participation by all mem- 
bers. In this way alone can mem- 
bers acquire a keener vision of the 
greatness of our organization. Any 
member whose interest in this So- 
ciety is confined to her own bene- 
fit and pleasure, or to just one 
chapter, does not typify the spirit 
of Delta Kappa Gamma expressed 
in the phrase, “Each for All.” 

We want our Society to grow, 
and we fully realize that there are 
still many fertile fields for new 
chapters. In making the most of 
the opportunities offered to in- 
crease membership let us not for- 
get to work for the right kind of 
expansion. 


THE satisfaction gained from 
membership are almost too numer- 
ous to mention. Ours is a society 
that offers inspiration, breadth of 
vision, and warm friendship to all. 
In sensing these, one cannot help 
seeing the greatness of our Society 
and the opportunities for service. 

To be called a key woman with 
the privilege of membership in 
Delta Kappa Gamma gives the true 
teacher a flexible, optimistic, and 
inspirational life. It teaches her 
to reach out and serve not just her 
own interests, but the needs of all 
women who want to make the 
world a better place for young 
people. To do all this comity of 
thought and action is most neces- 
sary. Never forget that when you 
were recommended for member- 
ship in this Society it was by some- 


one who believed in your personal 
integrity and your leadership abil- 
ity. You were not invited because 
you were a glamour girl. Any 
leader at the local, state, or na- 
tional level should be selected be- 
cause of her sterling character, her 
poise, her frankness, her equable 
disposition, her humane outlook 
on life, and last but not least her 
willingness to work without whin- 
ing. We never want a small minor- 
ity led by a so-called clever woman 
to get the opportunity to use this 
vast and dedicated society for her 
own honor and glory. Cool, firm 
leadership is needed at all levels, 
for it lessens tension. 

Membership in Delta Kappa 
Gamma opens up new vistas for all 
of us. Our gains are many if our 
eyes are open and our brains are 
kept on fire. By comprehending 
the purposes and work of Delta 
Kappa Gamma we acquire new 
vision concerning the task a key 
woman must assume. Living as we 
do in a world where conflicting 
ideologies threaten the rights of 
free men and women, our oppor- 
tunities for service are many. After 
attending conferences like this one 
and even worthwhile chapter meet- 
ings, real teachers return to the 
privilege of their lofty profession, 
not disheartened but with renewed 
courage. Living becomes a triumph 
rather than a tedious chore. 

It is not possible to measure the 
spiritual fellowship which binds all 
Delta Kappa Gamma members, but 
we do know this vitalizes our 
teaching profession and makes us 
feel more strongly that by living 











up to the lofty purposes and ideals 
of our Society perhaps some young 
girl will say, “I want to be the kind 
of teacher Miss X is.” Membership 
in Delta Kappa Gamma is your 
opportunity to use your education 
to enrich your community and to 
work diligently to see that democ- 
racy is kept alive. It should give 
you a deeper understanding of the 
educational needs of all pupils. 
Your contacts within the Society 
should inspire you to want to be 
actively engaged in the work that 
is being accomplished, for by doing 
something worthwhile the real 
teacher finds beauty and grandeur 
in her profession and knows it is 
the one profession which enables 
her to keep young. She wears her 
key proudly, for she knows for 
what it stands. 

Fellowship with teachers is most 
important and satisfactory, but it 
does not exclude association with 
those outside the profession. On 
the contrary, such contacts should 
be stimulating and inspirational 
enough to encourage a more gen- 
eral participation in social, civic, 
literary, and cultural activities. 
These should build a stronger, 
more durable relationship leading 
to greater professionalism, and 
creating a more companionable en- 
tertaining status in life. All this 
will make the varying roles of 
teachers more attractive. The 
young folks who join our ranks 
need encouragement, understand- 
ing, fellowship, and vision. As ex- 
perienced teachers and true Delta 
Kappa Gamma members we can 
give this to them. Let us not be 
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afraid to admit that we need their 
youthful outlook, too. Human 
understanding is so necessary as we 
meet with one another, and the 
minds and hearts of all of us 
should be drawn together in a 
common bond. By being an active 
Delta Kappa Gamma woman you 
have an opportunity to develop 
your executive, your literary, artis- 
tic, and other abilities, and so build 
the best in education for the young 
folks with whom you come in 
contact. 


QNE of the greatest satisfactions 
of membership is in having the 
privilege of receiving and reading 
the News and The Bulletin. The 
latter seems to all of us to be the 
best professional magazine one 
could read. From reading it we 
are able to see how far-reaching are 
the abilities and potentialities of 
women. An able educator and 
writer in Washington, D. C., says, 
“I look forward to receiving The 
Bulletin, and when it comes to my 
desk I read it long before the 
other educational magazines are 
touched.” 

The question often arises as to 
what can be done to make member- 
ship more meaningful to all of us. 
Well, if leaders are wisely selected, 
those who know what Delta Kappa 
Gamma stands for, and ones who 
have keen insight, a well-balanced 
personality, and broad sympathies, 
such leaders will so plan programs 
that: cliques within the group will 
not be found. Then, too, cama- 
raderie will be developed under 
wise leaders and the so-called high 
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rank outside group will not exist. 
For when we speak of teachers we 
include all from the kindergarten 
to and including the superinten- 
dent. What we must not forget is 
that the effectiveness of any society 
ultimately depends upon the com- 
petence and resourcefulness of the 
individual who guides its destiny. 

Another way to make member- 
ship more meaningful to all is to 
keep chapters small enough so that 
you, as a leader, will know all 
members and then talents within 
the group can be developed. Time 
must be given to orientate new 
members so that they are aware of 
the pattern of our Society, its pur- 
poses, and program of work. Not 
too long ago a woman who holds a 
key position in a certain commun- 
ity told me that, although a mem- 
ber for two years or more, she 
knew very little about the Society. 
When asked why she joined her 
answer was, “I thought it was the 
politic thing to do.” Unfortunately 
she is a member of a large chapter 
and, no doubt, will never know 
nor be given an opportunity to 
show much interest in the activi- 
ties of her chapter. Too much can- 
not be said against these large 
chapters, and one way to lessen 
the number of members in them 
is to weed out the dead wood and 
not be afraid to do so. 

Delta Kappa Gamma is a unique 
society which one must be in- 
vited to join. Those among us who 
are interested and active in it ear- 
nestly hope that membership will 
always be bY invitation and that 
adherence to quotas will remain a 


must. Arguments for changes in 
this method, today or twenty years 
from now, must be clear, strong, 
and consistent. We need to recall 
often the qualifications which 
members must have in mind as 
names are submitted for new 
members. You know that open- 
mindedness, tact, poise, sense of re- 
sponsibility, attractive personality, 
resourcefulness, initiative, coopera- 
tion, and loyalty are listed. Please 
notice that glamour is not in- 
cluded. As realistic educators we 
want to protect the heritage of 
freedom which is the breath of 
life in our public schools. 

Members, vitally interested in 
our Society, ones who show a will- 
ingness to work for it, become 
resentful when they see members 
who do nothing but wear the key, 
but always ready to submit new 
names for members. Often the only 
meeting these members attend is 
the one where the voting is done. 
Naturally it takes courage to ig- 
nore the candidates submitted by 
these drones, but if they could be 
passed over it would make mem- 
bership more meaningful to all 
chapter members. 

Recognizing the talents of mem- 
bers and bringing these into focus 
is another way to get members into 
the spirit of the work of our So- 
ciety. It seems to many of us that 
if state meetings could arouse more 
interest at the chapter level mem- 
bers would return from them with 
new enthusiasm and vigor for the 
work at home. We are all busy 
women, and yet if we are loyal we 
will abide by the constitution 








which states our duties. Again may 
I say wisdom in selecting all lead- 
ers will solve many of our member- 
ship problems. To each of our 
meetings we should bring a spirit 
of appreciation and understanding 
that will stimulate the warm 
friendliness that should exist 
among all members of Delta 
Kappa Gamma. 

Ours is not a social organization. 
What we hope to do is to advance 
the welfare of all women teachers 
and the cause of education. To do 
this we need more of the open 
mind, more of the imaginative 
spirit, greater care in selection of 
members, and a great appreciation 
of the more spiritual quality of 
living. This presents a real prob- 
lem that can be solved, but it takes 
time. Unfortunately only the busi- 
est of our members seem able to 
find that time and in the true 
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Delta Kappa Gamma spirit want 
to meet this responsibility. 

To all of us who have pledged 
to work to advance the welfare of 
women teachers, the scope of Delta 
Kappa Gamma activities seems 
vital enough and, we hope, inter- 
esting enough to command the re- 
spect of all members. To show 
how meaningful they are we must 
all work shoulder to shoulder, 
young and old, so that we may 
have a Society so united and force- 
ful that it will command respect at 
home and abroad. As we work let 
us not forget that: 


The world stands out on either side. 
No wider than the heart is wide. 
Above the world is stretched the sky. 
No higher than the soul is high. 

The heart can push the sea and land 
Farther away on either hand. 

The Soul can split the sky in two 

And let the face of God shine through. 





VER 50 years ago, a charac- 
ter named Cy (Cyrus) 
worked on a farm in west- 

central Pennsylvania. This farm 
contained 130 acres, 30 of wooded 
land and 100 acres under cultiva- 
tion. Its owners were Pa and Ma, 
as they were known by the whole 
countryside. With their family of 
three daughters and a son they 
were not able to handle all the 
work in that bygone day before 
farming became so highly mechan- 
ized. 
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True, the farm was equipped 
with the best machinery of the day 
—mowing machine, reaper-and- 
binder, grain drill, hay rake, 
thresher, fodder. chopper, cider 
press, cultivators, wagons, plows, 
and harrows. All needed horse- 
power and manpower. Tractors, 
combines, electric milkers, and 
other labor-saving machinery had 
not yet come in to displace man- 
power. So there had to be much 
hired help. 

Cy was the chief farmhand, chief 
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because he knew how to do any 
kind of farm-work—he could pitch 
hay, husk corn, curry a horse, or 
milk a cow all with equal skill. 
What’s more, because of long-time 
experience on this particular farm 
he seemed to belong there. How- 
ever, pressure of too much work 
brought out the back-to-nature in 
him, and when things began to 
hum, as in threshing or butchering, 
he would quit on the job or “skip,” 
as he said. Sometimes before leav- 
ing he gave warning by saying with 
a chuckle, “About time to ‘hole-up’ 
for the winter,” which meant re- 
treat to a mountain shack where he 
lived on wild berries, nuts, fish, 
and game until spring. Then, as 
unceremoniously as he had left, he 
would be sure to return to the 
farm, ragged and generally un- 
kempt. 

Pa was always glad to take him 
back because he was saved the 
trouble of “breaking in” a new 
man. Ma, who supervised the 
cleaning of Cy’s clothes (no pleas- 
ant task), was not so happy when 
some bright spring morning she 
heard a knock at the back door 
and found tattered, bewhiskered 
Cy standing there, grinning and 
uttering “Huh! Huh!” for greet- 
ing. Nevertheless, she would let 
him come in because, as Pa said, 
“Cy could always pick up the hoe 
where he had dropped it.” The 
fates seemed to be with Cy, for 
while he would leave in a crisis, 
when he returned he always hit a 
time when another hand was 
needed and, of course, he could- fit 
in better than anyone else. 


Cy never felt moved to apologize 
for any inconvenience caused by 
his unannounced leave-taking—did 
not explain why he left nor 
where he went, and therefore was 
not harassed with questioning. He 
had long communed with rugged 
country, but was reticent with peo- 
ple. How fitting to dub him 
“Silent Cy.” Even Pa, whom Cy 
favored, did not know exactly 
where Cy’s shack was, knew only 
that it was about 10 miles away in 
a certain direction, deep in the 
woods, near a mountain top. Ap- 
parently that was all Cy wanted 
anybody to know and thus keep 
his whereabouts a mystery. On one 
of the many trips that the family 
made over a mountainous tract to 
grandmother’s, at a certain spot Pa 
pointed and said, “I think Cy’s 
shanty is way back in there.” 

Little was ever found out about 
Cy’s early life. In monosyllables 
at different times he told that he 
had been married and had a mar- 
ried daughter whom he rarely 
visited. One often wondered what 
this daughter, who had several chil- 
dren and lived in a fairly good 
house, thought of such an uncouth 
father. What happened to Cy’s wife 
he never confided to anyone, and 
the farm-family did not pry into his 
past. He was uncertain about his 
age—an ageless creature on whom 
time had slight effect. 

If one were something of a John 
Burroughs and loved streams, for- 
ests, and wild life, one could sym- 
pathize with and forgive Cy for 
returning to his haunts. He was a 
thorough woodsman, a sure shot, 


aera mame 
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and the great outdoors was his 
natural habitat. He could come in 
with a string of speckled trout 
from a stream where no one else 
could catch any. He could stir up 
rabbits when none was _ seen 
around. When he barked like a 
squirrel, squirrels scampered over 
tree-branches in answer to his call. 
Big game, too, like deer and bear 
were in danger when he barged 
forth. It seemed cruel to confine 
him, and “Don’t Fence Me In” 
could have been his theme song. 

Farmers work from sun-up to 
sun-down during most of the year. 
Crops have to be planted and har- 
vested in season and when the 
weather permits. The Wagner Act, 
with its provisions for a minimum 
wage, a shorter week, and shorter 
hours, was long in the future in 
Cy’s time. Perhaps, if such an act 
for reducing hours of work had 
been passed by Congress at that 
time and farmers could have ob- 
served it, Cy’s labor problems 
would have been solved. 

Cy’s countenance showed little 
emotion at any time. However, if 
someone twitted him about not lik- 
ing heavy work he would crack a 
sheepish grin. There were times, 
but they had to be extreme, when 
he showed that a rural situation 
could be a challenge to him. Even 
when baffled, Cy’s expression did 
not change much. 

On Sundays there was no farm 
work except the chores—animals 
had to be fed and watered and 
cows had to be milked, all of which 
Cy did adrhirably. Cy was the only 
farmhand who ever took care of 


the thoroughbred Jersey bull— 
among the most ill-tempered of his 
breed—which was kept tied in the 
stable. Pa alone had this chore un- 
less Cy was around. Somehow on 
Sundays Pa was able to wheedle 
Cy into leading the bull out at the 
end of a seven-foot pole, hooked 
into the nose-ring, and allow the 
animal to graze. On one such time 
Cy was holding the pole while the 
bull grazed in the backyard when 
suddenly the pole became un- 
hooked and the mad bull was free. 

Cy quickly jumped aside and 
kept a safe distance. When the 
family, who were sitting on the 
porch, saw that the bull was loose, 
they were terrorized, ran upstairs, 
and peered out windows. Pa made 
for the gate, sought safety behind 
it, made sure it was fastened, and 
yelled, “Cy, you let that bull break 
loose, now you have to catch him.” 
Poor Cy, watching for a chance to 
hook his pole and speechless as 
ever, simply gave a few grunts 
which were drowned by the snorts 
of the bull. 

As soon as the bull found free- 
dom, he tossed his head on high 
with a snort, then tore around the 
house. Finding no way out of the 
yard, he bored with his horns into 
two ash-piles along the back fence, 
throwing clouds of ashes into the 
air until he had leveled both piles 
to the ground. Next he attacked 
a pile of brush. By this time he 
was pretty well spent and, while he 
and the tree branches were tangled 
together, Cy slipped up and 
adroitly hooked the pole into the 
nose-ring. Thus Cy had measured 











up to Pa’s estimate of him and 
averted what might have been a 
disaster. 


OQNa dairy farm, as this farm was 
for a time, and before the day of 
electric milkers, it was difficult to 
find men who could and would 
milk cows. Ma had taught Cy to 
milk and how to be clean about it, 
in fact, she boasted a little about 
how well he did this and that she 
had taught him. When hands were 
short on the farm Ma had to help 
out with the milking. One of Cy’s 
favorite stunts, after a long ab- 
sence, was to return about milking 
time, shave and clean up generally, 
pick up the milk buckets, and, 
without saying a word, walk di- 
rectly to the cow-barn. Ma knew 
then that, once more, she would be 
relieved of the chore of milking 
and felt appeased for the many 
times she had to oversee the clean- 
ing of Cy’s “wardrobe.” 

When Cy “skipped” he would 
just slip away, usually at night, and 
no one ever saw him leave. He had 
honor enough never to induce any 
of the other men to leave with him. 
Once his honor deserted him; or 
did it? The farm-family like to 
think that what happened was just 
a coincidence. One Saturday night, 
during the peak of harvest, Cy did 
“skip,” and so did two other farm- 
hands. That very day, Pa had just 
brought home a new tailor-made 
suit and donned it, early Sunday 
morning; then, as usual, went to 
call his men and was incensed to 
find that all had left the farm. He 
called upstairs, “Ma, get up, there 
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are 25 cows to be milked and not 
a man on the place.” Pa had to 
shed his new suit and give up the 
role of a “gentleman for a day.” 
The whole family had to turn out 
to do the milking. 

Pa and son worked hard on 10 
acres of grass that had been mowed 
and was curing for hay. Before they 
could rake it all and haul it to the 
barns rain overtook them and a 
lot of the hay was spoiled. Mean- 
while a field of wheat became over- 
ripe, and much of the grain fell 
from the stalks and was wasted be- 
fore they could get a new set of 
men to harvest it. All this loss of 
feed for stock, which could be illy 
spared, and the financial loss was 
caused by three farmhands “skip- 
ping” in the midst of harvest. 

This time, Ma was so irate that 
she told Pa in fighting tones, “If 
you ever take Cy back after this, 
I'll meet him at the door with a 
broom and I bet he'll take back 
down the road faster than he came 
up.” Pa only laughed and did not 
reply, but had some ideas of his 
own, which he kept to himself. 

It so happened that on the next 
return Pa saw Cy first, forced him 
to bathe and shave out at the 
stable, took him to town, and out- 
fitted him with all clean clothes, 
including a new suit. After they 
returned to the farm, Pa warned 
Cy, “You better not go into the 
house alone. Ma is really mad this 
time, and threatens to drive you 
away with a broom.” So Cy waited 
until the dinner bell rang (dinner 
is at noon on the farm) and ac- 
companied Pa into the kitchen. 
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Ma, unaware of the renovating 
that had gone on to make Cy pre- 
sentable, was so amazed at his fine 
appearance that she forgot her reso- 
lution and made no demonstration. 
Once more, Cy was allowed to 
“pick up the hoe where he had 
dropped it.” 

Pa kept saying to himself his 
favorite Civil War slogan, “All’s 
quiet along the Potomac.” At the 
same time he more or less expected 
Ma to become suspicious and try 
to find out the wherefore of Cy’s 
sudden conversion to cleanliness, 


then there might be trouble. Her 
questioning was cleverly evaded 
for several weeks, until one day 
Pa’s knowing smile gave it all away 
and he confessed what had oc- 
curred. By that time Cy had come 
back into Ma’s good graces by 
faithfulness to farm work, par- 
ticularly to the chores. This “on” 
and “off” again continued for over 
twenty years, up to the time Pa 
and Ma left the farm, and there 
was no longer need to struggle with 
the vagaries of a temperamental 
hired man. 








The President’s Page 


J. MARIA PIERCE 





AT THE HALFWAY POINT 


cheered and refreshed by 

the stations along the way 
where they may rest, have a bite to 
eat, and exchange experiences with 
others who are on the same trail. It 
is thrilling to look down and see 
the valley below, stretched forth in 
a magnificant panorama of light 
and shadow and color. Forgotten is 
the weariness of body and spirit as 
we consider the glorious beauty of 
the scene before us. There is a 


M ceeeres CLIMBERS are 





unique exaltation which comes 
with the scaling of heights, giving 
new perspective to the world below. 

Then we look up. What a long 
way yet to go before we shall have 
reached the peak! The way appears 
a bit rougher as we survey it from 
the halfway point, and we are not 
sure we shall have the stamina to 
pursue it to its end. But the view 
will ‘be superb from the mountain 
top; to reach it will be a notable 
accomplishment. Yes, it’s worth the 
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climb, and we feel the renewed 
energy which comes from the in- 
spiration of a notable goal and our 
determination to reach it. 

So it is as we in Delta Kappa 
Gamma come to the halfway sta- 
tion of Silver Anniversary Moun- 
tain! Let’s enjoy the view we have 
earned by this past year’s journey, 
and then we shall have courage to 
survey the path ahead. 

As we evaluate the accomplish- 
ments of the past year we must pay 
especial tribute to the retiring state 
presidents who have given such 
superb service to the members 
within the state organizations and 
to the Society at large. Most of 
them gave three years of their time 
and energy to this office as we en- 
tered upon a new plan for stagger- 
ing terms of the state and national 
officers. From this experience state 
organizations have realized the real 
benefits to be found in the stability 
of a longer term of office, and they 
are seeking ways to secure this same 
continuity in the future through 
long-term planning and through 
a well-organized system for the 
orientation and indoctrination of 
new officers and committee chair- 
men by those retiring. We trust 
some of the answers to this uni- 
versal problem will find their way 
into discussions at the Boston Con- 
vention. 

An aura of success pervaded the 
states’ reports this year. Our fifty- 
one units were proud of their ac- 
complishments, particularly in the 
areas of program, of organization, 
and of scholarships. The topic of 
Educational Legislation proved to 


be much more exciting than most 
of our chapters had ever dreamed 
it could be, and it opened for them 
new vistas of service—service to 
others in the form of information 
about educational measures already 
before the legislature, and in the 
initiation of laws which would pro- 
vide better conditions for the pro- 
fession and the opportunities our 
students deserve. Most members 
have discovered that the key to a 
successful chapter lies in the kind 
of careful study which will lead to 
well-considered, effective action. 

Our state units were pleased that 
organization appears to have taken 
a spurt forward. It is a sign of a 
healthy organization that it shall 
wish to extend its privileges to 
others throughout the state, and to 
build chapters in hitherto un- 
organized territory. More and more 
we are realizing, too, that success- 
ful organization includes careful 
orientation of a new group, and 
much assistance during the first 
two years. Gone are the days when 
we initiated a group, asked the 
new members to elect officers, and 
bade them Godspeed, thinking our 
work well done! Now we know 
how important it is that new units 
shall know where to look for 
guidance. 

Our national organization, too, 
has broadened its horizons, and 
now we are Officially an inter- 
national organization. Our charter 
has been amended to give Delta 
Kappa Gamma the right to organ- 
ize and supervise units of the So- 
ciety anywhere in the world. We 
rejoice in the high quality of mem- 











bership we have been able to add 
through our enthusiastic Alpha 
Province of British Columbia. In 
June 1953 we added to our fold 
twelve outstanding women in the 
Province of Ontario. As soon as 
additional Founders outside of the 
Windsor area are initiated, On- 
tario will be designated as Beta 
Province. 

Nearly all of our fifty-one state 
and provincial units reported an 
upsurge of interest in scholarships 
for graduate work. It seems that 
the more we do in this area, the 
more we want to do! And our 
glorious Adventure in Giving—the 
raising of our Silver Anniversary 
Scholarship Fund—is swiftly mov- 
ing to a thrilling completion. Near- 
ly every state will have met its goal 
by early Fall and then can turn its 
attention to selecting the finest 
young Delta Kappa Gamma mem- 
ber possible as the recipient of this 
wonderful Silver Anniversary Schol- 
arship. Our motto, “Each for All 
and All for Each,” is beautifully ex- 
emplified in this noble project, and 
we are all thrilled with its implica- 
tions for the advancement of 
women in education. 

The four regional meetings held 
this summer were outstanding for 
the quality of their programs, for 
the opportunities for fellowship, 
and for their challenge to explore 
further the glorious possibilities of 
our purposes and goals. We are 
deeply indebted to our Regional 
Directors for their breadth of con- 
cept of the service these regional 
meetings could render, and for the 
careful planning which brought so 
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much joy and inspiration to all 
who attended. Each conference 
took to itself the color and charac- 
ter of the locale in which it had its 
setting, and we are grateful to the 
local chairmen who did so much to 
make these meetings interesting 
and unique. 

This past year your president has 
endeavored to visit as many units 
as possible, feeling that it was im- 
portant that she serve as a con- 
necting link, wherever she could, 
between state or provincial units 
and the international office. Be- 
cause each group has been gener- 
ous in adding to her travel funds, 
she has been able to meet with 
thirteen units, in addition to at- 
tending two Administrative Board 
meetings, the Delta Kappa Gamma 
dinner at the meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators 
(with a brief trip to Boston to see 
the proposed convention facilities) , 
the Delta Kappa Gamma breakfast 
at the NEA meeting in Miami 
Beach, and the four regionals— 
twenty-two visits in alll! 

As we look over the past year 
from the vantage point of the half- 
way mark, there is one picture we 
see, no matter in what direction 
we may look. That is the picture 
of a great band of over 48,000 mem- 
bers who are excited about their 
association with the key women in 
education in these United States 
and in Canada, and who are eager 
to do their share in realizing their 
great potentialities for outstanding 
contributions to the welfare and 
progress of their profession. 

Our members want to be about 
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the business for which Delta 
Kappa Gamma was organized. 
They are recognizing the fact that 
the chapter is the heart of our So- 
ciety, and that the chapter, in turn, 
depends upon its individual mem- 
bers for vision and for initiative. 
Our state and provincial organiza- 
tions and our international officers 
stand ready to give help and guid- 
ance and inspiration wherever pos- 
sible, but the doing—well, it de- 





pends upon you! 

And the goal ahead? Let’s all 
strive to give our very best in 
thought, in time, in energy—yes, 
and in money—so that we may 
reach our Silver Anniversary peak 
with pride in our accomplishments 
and with joy in our hearts because 
we found the going so very good in 
the fellowship of our generous, 
loyal sister members in Delta 


Kappa Gamma. 











The Northwest Regional Conference 


LOUISE CLEMENT 


REASONABLE length of 
time has elapsed since the 
Northwest regional meeting 

to allow for a sober perspective of 
it, yet the terms used in describing 
that conference by those who at- 
tended continue to be superlatives. 
The natural surroundings and 
scenery, the physical accommoda- 
tions and courteous management, 
unusually fine weather conditions, 
opportunities for recreation and 
fellowship, a well-planned program 
which offered participation for all 
—these combined to make a mem- 
orable occasion for nearly two hun- 
dred members who came together 
at the American Baptist Assembly 
at Green Lake, Wisconsin, June 
26-29 of this year. 

Wisconsin committees were so 
efficient in their work that the 
smoothly-running machinery which 
geared the meetings was hardly 
discernible. Some arrived a day or 
two early and were well paid for 
their efforts in being able to visit 
nearby points of interest or to en- 
joy complete rest before the first 


meeting. Renewing friendships 
from previous years, greeting new 
Delta Kappa Gamma friends, and 
exchanging pleasantries and in- 
formation were planned for the 
first evening. This revealed that 
members were arriving at all hours 
by plane, by train, and by private 
cars. 

Outgoing and incoming state 
presidents and state executive sec- 
retaries met informally with the 
national president to become bet- 
ter acquainted, to discuss profes- 
sional assignments and _ views, 
travel, hobbies, and personal inter- 
ests. This proved to be of value, 
since friendships were developed 
quickly out of what otherwise was 
only a list of names on paper. It 
was a fitting prelude for the panel 
of state presidents which followed 
in a general session in which state 
achievements and problems were 
discussed. National officers present 
acted as consultants: Mrs. Maria 
Pierce, national president; Dr. M. 
Margaret Stroh and Miss Birdella 
Ross, past national presidents; Dr. 
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Louise Clement and Miss Ella 
Blunk, present and past regional 
directors; Miss Berneta Minkwitz, 
national treasurer; and Miss Elea- 
nor Bryson, national parliamen- 
tarian. 

Assignments had been made to 
states long in advance. Wisconsin 
had charge of all hostess functions, 
including registration, recreation, 
music, and hospitalities. Nebraska 
opened the program with a key- 
note symposium and closed it with 
an evaluation of the conference as 
it had developed. The meat of the 
keynote symposium was in Dr. 
Stroh’s inspiring, yet arresting ad- 
dress, “Whither Goest Thou, Delta 
Kappa Gamma?” and in the real- 
istic follow-up by the national 
treasurer, “Whither Goest Thou, 
Financially?” Both of these were 
highly charged with food for 
thought for all members. 

Washington led a buzz session 
the first morning, divided the audi- 
ence into nineteen groups, pro- 
vided outlines for discussion topics, 
and arranged for a reporter from 
each group to assist in presenting 
later in the day the pooled think- 
ing of the conference body. This 
proved to be a stimulating expe- 
rience and a springboard for in- 
formal discussion which continued 
throughout the conference. 

Idaho’s incoming president gave 
a rapid review of all previous 
Northwest regional meetings, ask- 
ing for a show of hands of those 
present who had attended each of 
these meetings as they were de- 
scribed. It+was significant to see 
how many members make going 


to regionals a habit. Since this 
feature concluded the afternoon 
session the first day, many lingered 
in the hall to re-live together pre- 
vious meetings at Billings in 1947, 
Glacier National Park in 1949, 
Jackson Hole in 1951, and even as 
far back as the regional meeting in 
Seattle in 1945, first of its kind 
ever to be held. 

The Saturday evening meeting 
was devoted to a discussion of 
scholarships under the able guid- 
ance of members from Montana. 
Among participants were the na- 
tional chairman of scholarships 
and the chairman of the Northwest 
Regional Fellowship for Foreign 
Women. Fellowships, scholarships, 
recruitment awards and such termi- 
nology were clarified, as were the 
various scholarships which have 
been given on a national level. Re- 
ports of the progress of the Silver 
Anniversary scholarship fund were 
made at this time, which added a 
sense of pride to the informative 
session. 

The spice of the conference was 
provided by planned tours, speed- 
boat rides on the lake, a moonlight 
excursion, an early morning bird 
hike attended by fifty before-dawn 
risers, trips to Indian Village and 
to several observation towers on 
the grounds, and leisurely walks 
through the woods or along the 
seven-mile shoreline. Special fea- 
tures included group singing which 
was a part of each session, the use 
of collects from all states in the 
Northwest region which were used 
at mealtime and at the beginning 











of general sessions, and ten-minute 
surprise interludes daily. 

The meetings on Sunday were 
appropriate to the day and in har- 
mony with Delta Kappa Gamma 
ideals. The Outdoor Vesper Circle, 
an amphitheatre at the edge of the 
lake with tall timbered land rising 
immediately behind, with its soft- 
toned organ hidden in the shrub- 
bery and with its comfortable seat- 
ing arrangement, was a perfect set- 
ting for the early worship which 
was arranged by Iowa’s delegates. 
Dr. Dora Dexter, professor of re- 
ligious education at Parsons Col- 
lege, Fairfield, lowa came expressly 
for the occasion. Her meditations, 
suggested from the story of Lot as 
he was “Facing Sodom,” showed 
that we today, as did Lot in the 
long ago, determine the worth- 
whileness of our lives by the direc- 
tion we choose to go. The glorious 
sun as it ascended overhead, the 
birds flitting in the trees, the bright 
and promising morning after a 
freshening rain combined to give 
realism to the scripture reading 
“The heavens declare the glory of 
God and the firmament showeth 
His handiwork.” This high note 
of spiritual harmony carried 
through all sessions and activities. 

Delegates were divided for dis- 
cussion groups only once during 
the conference. This was done Sun- 
day morning when three cottages 
near the hotel were given over to 
(1) “Vitalizing Our Program,” 
with Oregon members as leaders; 
(2) “Research,” in charge of North 
Dakota; and (3) “Recruitment,” 
prepared by Wyoming. After these 
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meetings there was a recess for 
services in various village churches 
two miles away and in the chapels 
on the grounds. Sunday evening 
closed with a fellowship evening in 
charge of North and South Dakota 
after a sumptuous buffet supper 
beside the outdoor swimming pool. 

Main programs on Monday in- 
cluded (1) a forum on member- 
ship in which present and past na- 
tional officers answered questions; 
(2) a presentation of the history, 
policies, and achievements of the 
Society, which was done in an un- 
usual and effective way by Minne- 
sota, with actual demonstrations of 
orientation of new members and 
new chapters; and (3) a discussion 
of techniques led jointly by Wash- 
ington and Wyoming. 

Iowa had charge of the birthday 
luncheon. Decorations and favors 
were typical of that state. The out- 
going state president presided and 
introduced Miss Ella Blunk, past 
Northwest regional director, as 
speaker. Her timely topic was 
“Delta Kappa Gamma in Retro- 
spect and Prospect.” 

The incoming president of Wis- 
consin presided at the banquet on 
Monday evening, using an unfor- 
gettable parody on Hiawatha in 
introducing the main speaker, our 
gracious national president. Mrs. 
Pierce’s sparkling message to her 
fellow members closed the confer- 
ence with a spirit of information, 
inspiration, and good fellowship 
appropriate to her subject, which 
was the conference theme, Trails 
to Common Good. 





Southeast 


Regional Conference 


MARY L. THORNTON 


NSPIRATION, information, fel- 
lowship, fun—these were the 
signs marking the trails to the 

common good, in which good com- 
pany made the trail joyous, at the 
Seutheast Regional Conference, 
August 6, 7, 8. The exotic, old- 
world charm of New Orleans com- 
bined with the beauty of the Deep 
South to make a perfect setting. 
The weather was kind. The hotel 
was comfortably air-conditioned 
throughout and, while the streets 
were hot at mid-day, tours were 
arranged for afternoon and eve- 
nings when the Gulf breeze 

moderated the heat. At- 

tendance topped the record ( 
with 379 registrations, of 
whom ten were guests from 
outside the region. 

Mrs. Norma Smith Bris- ANT 
tow, past national presi- | 
dent, made the keynote 
speech, “Implementing the 
Revised Constitution,” in 
which she presented clearly, 
concisely, and with the 


ripened wisdom of years of ul 





experience on national and state 
level, a roadmap for future prog- 
ress. She listed as sources of infor- 
mation on the constitution, the 
new Handbook, purchase and study 
of which she asserted to be impera- 
tive, the News, and the constitution 
itself, and urged a careful study 
of all three, with the suggestion that 
we try out the 1952 plan for a few 
years before beginning to make 
further changes, which may cloud 
and confuse the issues, take up 
time in national conventions that 
might be more profitably spent 
and perhaps limit our ac- 
tivities and hinder our 
forward progress. 

Mrs. Bristow’s address 
was followed by a socio- 
+. drama, “On the Trail to 

1979,” in which Zora Ellis, 
national vice president, 
gave the high points of 
the achievements of the 
past 25 years with predic- 
tions and hopes for the 

“ next quarter-century. 


invention of 
sun dials 


by means 


Metropolitan 








After this orientation the general 
assembly broke up into nine dis- 
cussion groups, each developing an 
important phase of the activities 
of Delta Kappa Gamma: scholar- 
ships, membership, program, re- 
search, international relations and 
service, selective recruitment, pub- 
licity and public relations, teacher 
morale, and vitalizing chapter ac- 
tivities, in which most valuable 
and practical suggestions were 
made, after discussion of common 
problems. These discussions were 
reported to the general session on 
Saturday morning that everyone 
might share in the group findings 
and recommendations. 

Much time was devoted to the 
consideration of the Silver Anni- 
versary scholarships, unanimously 
declared to be the most important 
project ever undertaken by Delta 
Kappa Gamma. Miss Eula Lee 
Carter of Texas, one of the co- 
chairmen of the committee on Sil- 
ver Anniversary Scholarships, made 
a special trip to the Regional Con- 
ference to act as consultant in the 
scholarship discussion, and con- 
tributed many valuable ideas and 
much pertinent information on 
this as well as on other topics of 
discussion. All states and chapters 
in the southeast region that have 
not already done so were urged to 
exert every possible effort to raise 
their quota this fall. 

Much valuable information on 
the trails to international friend- 
ship and service was brought be- 
fore the members by the town 
meeting on “Schools and Children 
in Other Lands,” in which four 
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trained observers gave pictures of 
various educational _ situations, 
stressing likenesses as well as differ- 
ences. Dr. Katherine Carmichael, 
Fulbright lecturer at the Philip- 
pine Normal College in Manila, 
Mrs. Clara Del Marmol, who spent 
a year in India and Ceylon, Miss 
Margaret Hymel, exchange teacher 
in England, and Miss Odessa 
Carter, who spent 414 months in 
Europe on a Ford fellowship, ob- 
serving schools, described realistic- 
ally and sympathetically their ex- 
periences. 

From another angle on inter- 
national relations and _ possible 
roads to global citizenship in a 
world of peace and co-operation, 
Mr. Clay Shaw, director of the New 
Orleans International Trade Mart, 
discussed foreign trade, as a funda- 
mental factor in human relations 
and international welfare. To 
make each nationality an economic 
entity is a foolish idea the West 
cannot afford, he said. He advo- 
cated cutting down tariff barriers, 
“Trade, not Aid,” as a_ better 
method than cutting down on pro- 
duction or continuing the stopgap 
of the Marshall plan, “oxygen tent” 
of export trade, the other possible 
alternatives in bridging the “dol- 
lar gap.” He called the attention 
of the audience to the fact that as 
teachers we have tremendous in- 
fluence in molding the opinion of 
future citizens by building up 
sound thinking on international 
relations, which are always basic- 
ally economic relations. 

The Southeast Region was for- 
tunate in having present three past 
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and present national presidents, 
who contributed enormously to the 
inspiration of the occasion. Mrs. 
Eunah Holden was speaker at the 
birthday luncheon, a very lovely 
affair, using as a theme “Signs 
along the Trail.” From time im- 
memorial, she said, man _ has 
searched for trails, and happy is 
he who finds his best road and 
heeds the signs. “A trail is finding 
the easiest way across the plain.” 
One must go slow sometimes, not 
rush headlong, “prisoners of our 
own trophies.” We must stop to 
observe, to plot our further path. 
We must pause for inspiration, to 
take courage from the beauty of 
the surroundings, and realize the 
peace of the silences. 

Mrs. J. Maria Pierce, national 
president, used for the theme at 
the Presidents’ and Founders’ ban- 
quet the general conference topic: 
“Trails to the Common Good.” 
With a rich flow of language, with 
apt quotation and beautiful imag- 
ery, she developed the idea that a 
trail is a call to adventure, an in- 
vitation to explore. We travel it 
in single file, but our success opens 
the way for those who follow, as 
we try to work for a peace where 
man may develop to his fullest 
capacity in a world free from want 
and fear, where he may enjoy life. 
Teachers who teach a social gospel 
blaze the trail as none others may 
do, working for the common good 
by teaching that all have a right 
to live, that peace is based on will 
to understand others, that we find 
true happiness in service. To walk 
the high road we need love for 


others, courage, purpose, a sense 
of humor that enables us to take 
mental and _ spiritual holidays, 
abiding faith in humanity and 
faith in the ultimate goodness of 
man. 

Perhaps the most inspiring mo- 
ment of the whole conference was 
to watch Maria Pierce’s face and 
hear her heartfelt tribute, as she 
presented the national Achieve- 
ment Award, with all it connotes 
of character and ability, purpose- 
ful leadership, and selfless devotion 
to service, to Eunah Holden. Or 
perhaps it was the look on Eunah’s 
face as she smiled at the members 
of Delta Kappa Gamma and said 
with her characteristic modesty: 
“Success is never the product of 
any one person’s work. That I 
have been able to serve acceptably 
is because of your help and sup- 
port.” 

Another “Point of Inspiration” 
was the presentation to the na- 
tional organization by Zora Ellis of 
the marvelous piece of tapestry 
woven by Dana Gatchell of Ala- 
bama, a thing of symbolism and 
beauty that will be a delight for- 
ever. 

Another inspiration through the 
entire meeting was the group sing- 
ing, with a conference choir made 
up of voices from all the states, di- 
rected by Zora Ellis and led by the 
different state music chairmen. 
Singing was the order of the day 
at every meeting, full-throated, 


heartwarming singing. Ensemble 
singing of Delta Kappa Gamma 
songs, state songs, special songs— 
it was a wonderful experience. 











Fellowship and fun—the core of 
Delta Kappa Gamma design for 
living—rooted on respect for per- 
sonality, flowering and fruiting in 
service for schoolteachers and 
schoolchildren everywhere, were a 
noticeable feature of the confer- 
ence. Perhaps it was a social hour, 
or maybe a gay party at Antoine’s, 
or a trip to drink coffee in the 
small hours at the French Market. 
Maybe it was just sitting and talk- 
ing, meeting old friends and mak- 
ing new. Or, it might have been 
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the trips and tours in the Vieux 
Carree, afoot or in the funny little 
carriages driven by colored coach- 
men, or driving through the lovely 
Garden District, or taking a boat 
trip round the harbor. Mais que 
voulez-vous? It was all a hearten- 
ing experience, which to remember 
will always be to enjoy, an increase 
of knowledge of Delta Kappa 
Gamma, which we may apply to 
make straighter, wider trails this 
year, as we move toward the ren- 
dezvous 
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Regional Neeting 


MABEL HEARON HODGKINS 


$e H E whom a dream hath pos- 

sessed, knoweth no doubt- 
ing.” So spoke Dr. Margaret Stroh, 
national executive secretary, at the 
opening meeting of the Northeast 
Regional Conference held in Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, August 10th, 
llth, and 12th. Dr. Stroh’s speech, 
entitled “Whither Goest Thou, 
Delta Kappa Gamma,” was a 
masterful address. Filled with 
meaningful poetic phrases and 
sparkling with sound admonition, 
it stirred and inspired all who were 
privileged to hear her. 

Over the long period of years in 
which Dr. Stroh has been associated 
with Delta Kappa Gamma, she has 
continued to establish high ideals 
and to work earnestly for the de- 
velopment of professional attitudes 
among our members. It was es- 
pecially fitting that such a key per- 
sonality should be the one to de- 
liver the opening keynote address. 
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The theme of the conference was 
“Trails to the Common Good,” 
and each state had the opportunity 
to present one of its members who 
spoke briefly on an outstanding 
achievement or program carried 
out in her particular area. 

If Fun, Fellowship, and Food are 
a triad as requisite to group meet- 
ings, certainly the Kentucky Con- 
ference was the place where all 
equally shared the spotlight. After 
a sumptuous dinner of southern 
fried chicken, apple fritters, can- 
died sweet potatoes, pecan pie (Ho 
Hum), “Trails to Fellowship” was 
presented as an hilarious travesty 
on the TV Quiz programs. Dr. 
Margaret Stroh, Miss Gladys Mer- 
sereau, Dr. Fern Schneider, Mrs. 
J. Maria Pierce were among the 
contestants, and the audience was 
captivated with their spontaneous 
wit and humor. 

Then, with a sudden change of 











mood, our charming and versatile 
national president, Mrs. J. Maria 
Pierce, led the assembly in group 
singing of folk songs, ending with 
the deeply moving southern spirit- 
ual, “Climbing Jacob’s Ladder”— 
an unforgettable moment filled 
with beauty, a memory to carry 
back home and cherish always. 

The core of Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society is to be found in 
individual chapter groups; and 
there is much to be learned, ex- 
changed and discussed by their 
representatives at such a meeting 
place as a Regional Conference. 
Here delegates of local chapters 
may not only become a vitalizing 
part in group discussions but may 
also carry back to their own areas 
worthwhile ideas for chapter 
activity. The large attendance in 
Kentucky may well be attributed 
to the desire of local chapters to 
profit by as well as share in such 
a meeting. 

Local problems were found to be 
universal. The enlightening group 
meetings on membership, scholar- 
ship, recruitment, program, re- 
search, and vitalizing the program 
provided valuable material for dis- 
cussion and study. These discus- 
sion groups were organized by Miss 
Katherine Obye, state executive 
secretary of Illinois, and great 
credit is due her for her careful 
planning. 

Special mention should be made 
of the progress of the Silver An- 
niversary Fund, which promises 
to fulfill its quota by the time the 
National Convention meets in Bos- 
ton in 1954. The warmth of good 
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fellowship, the indication of har- 
monious thinking, and the contin- 
ued expression of friendship and 
good will must be especially re- 
corded. 

Each day had its special high- 
light, and the Birthday Luncheon 
with Dr. Elsa Brookfield as guest 
speaker was an outstanding mem- 
ory. Dr. Brookfield is a rare per- 
son, possessing a sincere and en- 
thusiastic eagerness for teaching. 
She is tremendously interested in 
the betterment of young men and 
women, and in her speech she 
stressed the importance of teaching 
the liberal arts in the hope of de- 
veloping the individual as a worth- 
while human being rather than as 
one who is just capable of earning 
a living: ‘“‘We must train boys and 
girls not to be limited in view, but 
open minded; not to give snap 
judgments, but to weigh matters 
intelligently; not to tear down but 
to build up, and not to hate but 
to understand.” Her inspirational 
references to classic prose and verse 
thrilled her audience and left all 
with a sense of gratitude and 
humility that we, too, gladly teach. 

A trip to several famous horse- 
breeding farms, driving through 
the lovely Bluegrass countryside, 
and quietly watching prize horse 
flesh parade with the dignity of 
nobility—all of which culminated 
in a picnic on the lawns of a no- 
table country club. Again the good 
food which makes Kentucky fa- 
mous! How better could Kentuck- 
ians instill in the hearts of its 
visitors a deeper respect and ad- 
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miration for the state’s natural 
beauty and hospitality. 

The dignified and beautiful cere- 
mony of the Presidents’ procession, 
followed by a candle-lit Founders’ 
ceremony, opened the final festivi- 
ties of the Presidents’ Banquet. It 
was our great honor to hear Mrs. 
J. Maria Pierce, national president, 
speak on “Trails to the Common 
Good.” Her address was dignified 
and thought-provoking and was 
charmingly delivered as_ well. 
Everyone present was in complete 
accord that we shared unusual 
pride in claiming so distinguished 
and so lovely a person as J. Maria 
Pierce as our national president, 
but it took Miss Katie Murrell, 
state president of Kentucky, to sur- 
pass all our expressions of eulogy 
when with real southern grace and 
courtesy, she presented Mrs. Pierce 
with an _ authentic document, 
signed by the Governor of Ken- 
tucky, entitling her to all the rights 
and privileges of a_ full-fledged 
Kentucky Colonel. 

As the entire assembly rose in 
recognition of this singular honor 
and sang “My Old Kentucky 
Home,” our hearts were filled with 
pride and gratitude and happiness. 
The Third Northeast Regional 
Conference in Lexington, Ken- 
tucky was silently but unanimously 
declared a complete success. 

This report cannot be closed 
without mentioning the States’ 
breakfast with the colorful table 
decorations and favors, the witty 
speeches and fine singing; the 
splendid, orderly work of the regis- 


tration and pre-conference com- 
mittees who worked so graciously 
and tirelessly in our behalf; the 
group singing throughout the en- 
tire conference which actually be- 
came more melodious with each 
session; the business-like, clarified 
final reports, and the serenely 
beautiful Kentucky countryside. 
Summa cum laude praise must be 
conferred upon Miss Sara Rivers, 
national second vice president and 
local conference chairman; and 
upon our beloved Gladys Merser- 
eau, Northeast Regional Director, 
witty, energetic and considerate— 
a loyal Delta Kappa Gamma, de- 
voted to the job of making this 
conference a memorable one for 
all. 
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THE 
SUUTHWEST 
HEGIUNAL 


MEETING 


A. BEATRICE YOUNG 


9 epiahgeate there was no peace 
/ ® pipe evident at the Southwest 
Regional, there was an ethereal 
calm and quietness that marked 
the three-day Conference. The at- 
mosphere of friendliness, the en- 
vironment of an old world, the 
color of life at its gayest charmed 
the three-day conference. Those 
who attended followed the “Trails 
Toward the Common Good,” at- 
tended the Pow-Wows, or went 
into the four Kivas with Chief 
Katherine S. Glendinning. 

“Our purpose in being here,” 
said Director Glendinning, “is to 
obtain a better understanding of 
our Society and what our part is 
in carrying out its purposes. In 
our meetings let us express our- 


selves freely, exchange ideas gra- 
ciously, and so be able to take back 
to our states a clearer knowledge 
of how to carry on the work of the 
Society in the most practical and 
efficient way.” 

“What did you like best about 
the conference,” I asked one girl 
from Utah. 

“The enchantment of quietness,” 
she replied. “I will carry back to 
my chapter the leisureliness of our 
meetings. I am sure the expert 
planning of the New Mexico host- 
esses has given us all assurance that 
we can reach our goals more effi- 
ciently if we are less hurried. As 
Mrs. Holden said, ‘Along the trail, 
slow should be our signal for this 
fast-moving twentieth century. 
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“And what are you taking back 
to Texas?” I asked another. 

“The fascination of the members 
of Delta Kappa Gamma,” she re- 
plied while she fingered her shiny 
pin. “I am humble in my pride at 
being a member of such a group. 
I wish I could know personally 
each of our 48,000 members. I un- 
derstand now why Annie Webb 
Blanton loved us so. She saw the 
possibilities, the radiance, and the 
greatness of women as it is being 
shown right here in this group 
from eleven sections of the United 
States. There was not a word of 
adverse criticism heard throughout 
the three-day gathering. I liked 
what Lela Lee Williams said about 
us, ‘We do not have time to be 
disturbed by the thoughts or the 
words of petty people.’ In Texas, 
we are called the Delta Kappa 
Glamour girls—58 of us are pres- 
ent from the Blue Bonnet state.” 

“And Colorado members of 
Delta Kappa Gamma must know 
about the beauty of the conference 
—the color, the uniqueness, the 
southwest culture,” said one of 
Colorado’s twenty delegates. “Al- 
buquerque’s String Quartet gave us 
a concert we will always remember. 
At the banquet they played six 
numbers, each one lovelier than 
the one before it. The centerpiece 
on each of the long tables at this 
banquet was a thing unique, a 
colorful Mexican basket filled with 
desert flowers—spoon cactus, yucca 
blooms, and brilliant red ailan- 
thus, all tied with huge bows of 
red and yellow ribbons. The native 
dances in Old Town, the evening 


meal at La Hacienda of Guacomole 
Salad, Enchilada, Tacos, Frijoles, 
Tortillas and Sopapillas were elo- 
quent expressions of New Mexico’s 
beauty and bounty as was also the 
historic trip to Santa Fe.” 


“We from California will report 
the delightful address—‘Trails To- 
ward the Common Good’—given 
by the National President, J. Maria 
Pierce. ‘A trail is a call to ad- 
venture,’ she said, ‘and what we 
are helps us on this trail. We were 
made to be healthy and to be free; 
to love peace, to hate war; to ex- 
perience happiness and have op- 
portunities for advancement; to 
feel the joy of creativeness and the 
satisfaction of sharing and co-oper- 
ating.’ She made us all know the 
important role teachers play on 
life’s trail in seeing that children 
have some of this common good 
which is rightfully theirs.” 


“The Merging Trails leading to 
all-states breakfast gave me much 
to think about,” said a miss from 
Oklahoma. “Informality, freedom, 
and rapport were fitting attitudes 
for our abandon in singing together 
our state songs. And what delight- 
ful songs they are! From them we 
learned a great deal about our sis- 
ters—loyalty, faith, steadfastness. 
How we loved the duet the two 
girls from Hawaii sang. Although 
we did not understand the meaning 
of the words, we sensed their sin- 
cerity and patriotism.” 

Members from Arizona, Nevada, 
and New Mexico agreed that the 
Pow-Wows and the Kiva sessions 
answered many common problems: 











how to choose the recipient for 
the Silver Anniversary scholarship 
award; the function of the Achieve- 
ment Award Committee; the ap- 
praisal of women’s opportunities; 
the responsibilities of chapters 
when being hostess for state con- 
ventions; ingenious activities for 
good public relations; being alert 
to changes after legislation has 
been enacted; interesting program 
suggestions; workable ideas for 
teacher welfare committees; creat- 
ing two or more chapters in one 
city. At one of the four Kivas, Mrs. 
Pierce asked which program sub- 
ject of the 1949-54 group was the 
best liked. The overwhelming 
choice was “Intercultural Contri- 
butions.” 

The Kansas group, each wearing 
a bright sunflower which they said 
was for the purpose of identifica- 
tion rather than for propaganda, 
liked the fun of the Dutch auction 
that was found along the Scholar- 
ship Trail. Every one at the Satur- 
day luncheon had a chance to bid 
for the Coronation dollar. At auc- 
tion, it brought $70.00 for the 
scholarship fund. “It was a profit- 
able and delightful way to spend 
three minutes,” said a Kansas rep- 
resentative. “I am going to take 
the idea home with me. We, too, 
need money, for Kansas is not yet 
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in the group of nine states which 
have met their silver scholarship 
quota.” 

The Missouri delegate was quick 
to tell her favorite part of the con- 
ference. “The Signs Along the Way 
which Mrs. Holden told about left 
us with much to think about,” she 
said. Then she enumerated some 
of the signs: 

Make the most of yourself for 
that is all you have. 


My enemy is as afraid as I am. 


The bored people are the nar- 
row ones. 

Silence is the element in which 
great things happen. 

When the conference ended all 
the trails had been explored, and 
gratitude and appreciation too 
deep for adequate expression was 
carried away with the innumerable 
mementoes from the generous host- 
ess state, New Mexico. We can 
hardly list individually the names 
of those who made the Southwest 
Conference a huge success, for 
everyone, chief or _ tribesman, 
played her part. Alone they ex- 
plored the ancient and current 
trails and climbed the “Trails to 
the Future,” but together they 
joined spiritual forces at the top 
of the “Trails Toward the Com- 
mon Good.” 





Achievement. Award. 


Given by J. MARIA PIERCE 


at the Southeast Regional Conference 
August 8, 1953 


ELTA KAPPA GAMMA pre- her radiant smile and a poise that 
D sents the Achievement Award never failed, she has moved se- 
annually to one of its members renely through stress and storm, 
who has given distinguished serv- building a better understanding of 


ice to education 
and to the work of 
the Society. 

This year we pay 
tribute to a woman 
from the South- 
east Region whose 
magnificent cour- 
age has been an 
inspiration to our 
entire membership. 
The dark threads 
of illness and grief 
have been woven 
into the fabric of 
her life, but the 
bright pattern of 
service, and of 
devotion to the 
welfare of others, 
shines through tri- 
umphantly for all 
to see. 








our purposes and 
goals. 

Her work in 
education has com- 
manded respect 
and admiration 
through a_ long 
period of notable 
service. Blessed 
with the gift of 
eloquence, she has 
been in great de- 
mand as a speaker 
throughout the 
country, bringing 
honor to herself 
and prestige to our 
Society. 

The laurel leaves 
of this graceful 
achievement pend- 
ant signify the 
high esteem in 





Fortified by her faith in our which Delta Sn Gamma holds 


membership’s ability to judge fairly her; the golden chain is a sym- 


and to choose wisely, she has given 
unstintingly of her time and en- 


bol of the circle of affection 


ergy in the interest of harmony which encompasses her—EuNAH 
and unity within the Society. With HOoLpEN. 





They have gone 





Where there are no shadows, no doubts, no yearnings, 
Where fellowship is a great reality 


Alabama 

Miss Belle Neville of Epsilon Chapter 
on May 23, 1951 in Mobile. 

Miss Anna Mary Sclater of Epsilon 
Chapter on April 21, 1953 in Mobile. 

Miss Kate Lyle of Mu Chapter on Jan- 
uary 1, 1952 in Decatur. 

Mrs. Vergie Spence Gilbert of Alpha 
Theta Chapter on October 27, 1952 in 
Fyffe. 

Arizona 

Miss Lillian Cavett of Alpha Chapter 

on June 13, 1953 in Tucson. 


California 

Mrs. Zelma Huxtable of Kappa Chap- 
ter on May 27, 1953 in Los Angeles. 

Mrs. Evalyn Banker Buckley of Alpha 
Iota Chapter on September 20, 1952 in 
Berkeley. 

Miss Clara Tuttle of Alpha Iota Chap- 
ter on December 29, 1948 in Santa Rosa. 

Miss Louisa Charlotte Pesqueira of 
Alpha Pi Chapter on August 7, 1952 in 
National City. 





Colorado 

Mrs. Nellie Burget Miller, state honor- 
ary member, on June 5, 1952 in Denver. 

Miss Viola Leisberg of Beta Chapter on 
May 1, 1953 in Pueblo. 

Mrs. Louise Hargrave Bagshaw of 
Lambda Chapter on July 31, 1952 in 
Denver. 

Mrs. Louise O’Brien of Lambda Chap- 
ter on December 2, 1952 in Denver. 

Mrs. Emma Hards of Omicron Chapter 
on March 28, 1953 in Gunnison. 

Mrs. Rowena V. King of Pi Chapter on 
February 21, 1953 in Boulder. 

Miss Jessie Richardson of Tau Chapter 
on September 10, 1951 in Alamosa. 


District of Columbia 

Dr. Frances M. Butts of Alpha Chapter 
on May 31, 1953 in Garrett Park, Mary- 
land. 

Florida 

Mildred Perry Kennedy of Kappa Chap- 
ter in October, 1951 in Bradenton. 

Miss Ruby Mary Nowell of Kappa 
Chapter in May, 1952 in Tampa. 
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Mrs. Maude Craft of Nu Chapter on 
March 12, 1953 in Live Oak. 
Mrs. Bertha Dennis of Nu Chapter on 
May 24, 1953 in Live Oak. 
Miss Ethel Holmes of Omega Chapter 
on March 21, 1953 in Cross City. 
Georgia 
Mrs. Willie Cates of Alpha Chapter on 
June 14, 1953 in Atlanta. 
Miss Blanche Tait of Beta Chapter on 
December 21, 1952 in Milledgeville. 
Illinois 
M. Gertrude Harvey of Nu Chapter on 
November 17, 1952 in Peoria. 
Huldah Palmer of Xi Chapter on May 
$1, 1953 in Danville. 
Miss Abby L. Ross of Tau Chapter on 
July 2, 1953 in Clinton. 
Miss Margaret E. Born of Alpha Zeta 
Chapter on June 7, 1952 in Milmine. 
Indi 
Miss Charlotte Tyler Carter of Beta 
Chapter on June 22, 1953 in Indianapolis. 
Miss Susie Colbert of Alpha Delta 
Chapter on May 5, 1953 in Washington. 


Iowa 
Miss Elizabeth Louise Maasdam of Nu 
Chapter on April 28, 1953 in Fairfield. 


Kansas 

Mrs. Lucile Mayes of Phi Chapter on 
June 14, 1953 in Emporia. 

Miss Delores I. Griffing of Omega Chap- 
ter on January 5, 1953 in Hilversum, 
Netherlands. 

Kentucky 


Mrs. Maymie S. Waggener of Alpha 
Chapter on January 2, 1953 in Morehead. 


Louisiana 

Mrs. Hazel Dodge Hardy of Beta Chap- 
ter on June 4, 1953 in Alexandria. 

Mrs. M. C. Aldrich of Gamma Chapter 
on November 8, 1952 in Baton Rouge. 

Miss Fannie Tarver of Gamma Chapter 
on December 7, 1952 in Baton Rouge. 

Miss Inez Allen of Epsilon Chapter on 
May 17, 1953 in Natchitoches. 

Miss Vallie Quick of Rho Chapter on 
April 28, 1953 in Bogalusa. 


Massachusetts 

Miss Edith Belle Robson of Alpha 

Chapter on June 9, 1953 in Springfield. 
Michigan 

Miss Esther Smith of Beta Chapter on 
May 13, 1953 in Ann Arbor. 

Dr. Glenadine Snow of Beta Chapter on 
May 9, 1958 in Ann Arbor. 

Miss Carolyn Haws of Eta Chapter on 
June 24, 1953 in Grand Rapids. 

Miss S. Virginia McDermet of Xi Chap- 
ter on September 4, 1952 in Pontiac. 


Mississippi 
Miss Alice Ollie Everitt of Beta Chap- 
ter on April 22, 1953 in Jackson. 
Missouri 
Miss Naomi Pott, a state member, on 
January 21, 1953 in Cape Girardeau. 
Miss Catharine Fry of Iota Chapter on 
March 12,1953 in Hannibal. 
Miss Lottie Cameron of Rho Chapter 
on June 16, 1953 in Springfield. 


Montana 
Miss Eileen Dorothy Burgess of Gamma 
Chapter on March 18, 1953 in Hardin. 
Nebraska 
Olga Stastny, of Delta Chapter on Aug- 
ust 21, 1952 in Omaha. 
New Mexico 
Miss Winifred Hilliard of Gamma 
Chapter on May 16, 1953 in Albuquerque. 
New York 
Miss Ruth Storrier of Beta Chapter on 
May 25, 1953 in Nedrow. 
North Carolina 
Miss Kathleen Smith of Epsilon Chap- 
ter on February 12, 1953 in Concord. 
Bonnybel Evans of Pi Chapter on May 
12, 1953 in Manteo. 


North Dakota 


Miss Agnes Tuttle of Beta Chapter on 
March 7, 1953 in Fargo. 

Agnes Bantz of Delta Chapter on Aug- 
ust 8, 1952 in Bismarck. 











Ohio 

Miss Elizabeth Briggs of Alpha Chap- 
ter, on July 4, 1953 in Cleveland. 

Mrs. Edith M. Broud of Alpha Zeta 
Chapter on March 28, 1953 in Republic. 

Anna Wiseman of Beta Alpha Chapter 
on February 6, 1953 in Gallipolis. 

Oklahoma 

Miss Francis Mclees of Alpha Chapter 
on June 29, 1952 in Oklahoma City. 

Miss Ludella Roseborough of Phi 
Chapter on March 13, 1953 in Afton, 
Oklahoma. 

Mrs. Ethelle Phillips of Psi Chapter on 
July 14, 1953 in Fullerton, California. 


Oregon 
Miss Pauline J. Saalfeld of Delta Chap- 
ter on January 6, 1953 in Mt. Angel. 


Pennsylvania 
Miss Ethel A. Sipple of Alpha Chapter 
on May 12, 1953 in Philadelphia. 


Rhode Island 
Miss Mary C. Coffey of Alpha Omega 
State on October 28, 1952 in East Provi- 
dence. 
South Carolina 
Miss Edna Blake of Theta Chapter on 
May 5, 1953 in Anderson. 


South Dakota 

Miss Effie Putney of Gamma Chapter in 
May, 1953 in Mitchell. 

Mrs. Tesse D. Scheibel of Zeta Chapter 

on July 9, 1952 in Brookings. 
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Tennessee 

Mrs. Louella Cox Simpson of Upsilon 
Chapter on November 29, 1952 in 
Memphis. 

Texas 

Mrs. Martin Row of Epsilon Chapter 
on July 2, 1952 in Dallas. 

Mrs. V: ia Greer of Eta Chapter on 
March 17, 1953 in Beaumont. 

Sara Bain Foote of Kappa Chapter on 
June 2, 1953 in El Paso. 

Gladys Allen of Zeta Chapter on June 
18, 1953 in Waco. 

Mrs. W. E. Spell of Zeta Chapter on 
June 11, 1953 in Waco. 

Miss Mary Elizabeth Head of Mu Chap- 
ter on January 18, 1953 in Abilene. 

Mrs. Mabel Calhoun of Alpha Theta 
Chapter on May 12, 1953 in New Braun- 
fels. 

Miss Frances Roberts of Beta Sigma 
Chapter on April 27, 1953 in Pecos. 

Mrs. Beatrice Liem of Delta Gamma 
Chapter in July, 1952 in Center. 


Utah 

Mrs. Bertha Forrester of Alpha Chapter 
on June 20, 1953 in Salt Lake City. 

Miss Margaret Hunter of Delta Chap- 
ter on June 22, 1953 in Evanston. 

Vermont 

Mrs. Eleanor Ross Thomas of Gamma 

Chapter on April 27, 1953 in Rutland. 
Washington 

Mrs. Mildred Keyes West of Phi Chap- 

ter on July 17, 1953 in Aberdeen. 


OFFICIAL 


AKT 





SCARF 





The official scarf is made of 
heavy red rayon satin with 
gold embroidered let- 
ters and gold color ce 
fringe. Z 








“hase 


Any state or city sales tax in addition 





Red Binding, gold stamped Delta 
Kappa Gamma and chapter name 
(as Alpha Chapter, Illinois) lower 
right. 
Price $6.00 
Postage and any state tax in addition. 


$.25 postage on cash orders. 
Total postage on COD orders. 


BILLFOLD 


Red morocco sheepskin, Greek 
letters gold stamped on front. In- 
cludes bill compartment, card 
pockets, and change purse on out- 
side back. 

PBIOG  0 5087s cin. 0685 one $5.00 


20% Federal Tax and any state tax in addition. 





3) 


a” 


#¢1225-53 White Vellum flat 
sheets 7% x 1014 engraved in gold 
with AKT crest with words Delta 
Kappa Gamma below. 


2 boxes (24 engraved sheets, 24 
plain envelopes in each box) at 
$1.20 per box ........... 


POSTAGE included. Any state 
tax in addition. Minimum order 
—2 boxes. 


Ww 


STATIONERY 


CHAPTER 
BUSINESS STATIONERY 
engraved with address or crest 
and address. Also printed styles 

available. Write for samples. 


PLACE CARDS 

& PROGRAMS 
Place cards can be furnished en- 
graved in gold with your crest. 
Also small banquet programs 
make an inexpensive and attrac- 
tive souvenir. 


Samples on request 


Sole Official Jeweler to Delta Kappa Gamma 


: Ps, 


Factories .. . 
In Canada... 


ATTLEBORO, 


COMPAN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Contact your nearest BIRK’S STORE. 








